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The Improvement of Rome. 


ONSIDERATIONS of 
much importance are sug- 
gested by the late inun- 
dation at Rome. The long 
back-bone of the Apennine 
range of mountains, when 
covered with winter 
snows, Offers a broad sur- 
face to the morning and 
evening sun. When the 
wind veers to the south, 
and the fierce Sirocco 
lashes the waves of the 
Mediterranean into the 
petulant agitation which 
the Italians call storm, 
\ the temperature rises with 
\. extreme rapidity. Each 
" slope of the long ridge 
of hills then sends off a 
sheet of water, such as 
no rain-cloud could pre- 
cipitate. Italy is almost 
destitate of large rivers, 
from the very laws of 
the formation of her 
peninsula; Eridanus, the 
Rex fluviorum of Virgil, 
being the one great ex- 
ception. Bat Tiber, and 
Arno, and Anfidus, and 
all the eastward and westward flowing streams, 
are overpowered by a sudden thaw. Every 
petty torrent and streamlet through the hill 
country leaps hurriedly to swell the tide of 
these natural drains. Thus, in the present day, 
as in the time of Virgil, a sudden displacement 
of the upper and under current of air, when snow 
lies thick upon Soracte, is enough to produce such 
disaster as this with which Italy has now wept 
for the downfall of the Papacy. 

If the war which has so rudely disturbed every 
industry, and interfered with every occupation, 
should have @ speedy close,—if even we were 
sure that it would drag no other country into its 
infernal vortex, Italy would soon come to Kng- 
land for aid against the irregularities of the 
Tiber. Not that it is needful for her so to do on 
scientific grounds, The engineers of Italy rank 
high in the practice, no Jess than in the theory, 
of their profession. The men who have first 
bored through their half of the Alps, meeting 
their French rivals on their own territory, may 
well consider themselves capable of restraining 
the fury of their native streams within salutary 
bounds, 

Bat, notwithstanding, it is not likely that the 
grand series of operations to which the secu- 
larisation of Rome points the way will be under- 
taken without at least seeking English aid. For 
Capital, if not for design, Italy is pretty certain 
tocome to us, And, while works of irrigation, 
of embankment, and of storage of mountain 
Supplies of water, may seem more familiar to 
the Italian engineer than to his English 
brethren, the corresponding portion of the work, 
reclamation by means of drainage, lies less 

Within his experience. We have heard Italian 
*ngineers of eminence speak of the drainage of 





the Pontine Marshes as an impossibility. We 


have witnessed the tardy and timid steps which 
were taken, in the immediate vicinity of the port 
of Brindisi, for drying a marsh, which was a 
pestilent and altogether unnecessary source of 
malaria in that half-deserted city. Around 
Brindisi alone, of allthe numerous and populous 
Adriatic cities, stretches a broad zone of untilled, 
uninhabited land, as is the case with Rome itself. 
It is true that the greater part of this desert 
belt, as the road from Bari runs across it, is high 
and healthy, covered, in the sammer time, with 
the white and pink roses of the rock cistus. No 
physical reason is apparent for leaving this 
ground unocenpied. But below the town, and to 
the south of the noble double harbonr, lies a 
marshy hollow, which, like the marshes near 
Rome, is haunted by the pestilent malaria. 
Drainage here is a mere matter of moderate out- 
lay; and, with good drainage, all admit that 
health may be restored to the city, half of which 
consists of untenanted houses. That the great 
Roman plague may be satisfactorily attacked in 
the same manner we are among those who 
venture to believe. 

The engineering which Italy has to apply to 
the long-neglected States of the Church will, 
therefore, consist of three branches. The first is 
the provision for arresting and storing the storm- 
water in the hills. The second is that for the 
embanking, clearing, and generally regulating 
the course of the rivers. The third is the 
draining and cultivating of the marshes and 
waste grounds. Connected with this series of 
operations must be such a treatment of the 
water-way of the Tiber through Rome itself as 
will be likely to bring to light stores of the 
utmost value; the marble, the bronze,—it is even 
thought the silver,—over which the yellow flood 
rolls as it washes the city; the objects which. 
in the successive storms of Rome, from the time 
of King Brennus to that of Constable Bourbon, 
have been cast into the stream to save them from 
the avid grasp of the Gaul, the Goth, or the 
Vandal. ; 

We have seen what, in our own country, may 
be expected from turning the skill of the en- 
gineer to the service of the agriculturist. But 
in our soil and climate, with one simple recur- 
rence of seed time and of harvest, we have little 
idea of the ample returns which may be derived 
from the soil in the garden of Earope. The 
great stimulant of vegetation, the sun, there 
exerts a steady and certain power unknown in 
our variable skies. Let full supplies of water 
be afforded, and Italy reaps eleven harvests in 
the year. The wealth that may be created by 
turning the long-neglected ecclesiastical pro- 


out by the Khedive, would give him a fame 
more enduring than that caused by the second- 
hand temples and sham hieroglyphics of the 
entire dynasty of the Ptolemies. There is no 
reason why a large tract of Nubia should not be 
rendered as fertile as Egypt itself. An engineer- 
ing work, very simple in its nature, although of 
@ certain magnitude, would make this arid and 
stony desert blossom as the rose. 

Ata period which is somewhat obscure, though 
it is probably not much antecedent to the Chris- 
tian era, a natural convulsion changed the entire 
aspect of the valley of the Upper Nile. At the 
spot now known as the First Cataract, the 
natural barrier through which the river foams 
and stroggles, was so burst and overthrown 
by earthquake, as to make a difference in the 
level of the head water of full 30 ft. The effect 
of such a dam on such a river as the Nile is 
obvious. We now know, thanks to the intrepid 
toil of Sir Samuel Baker, that the perennial 
stream of the Nile, fed by the snows and rains 
of equatorial Africa, flows from that great lake 
system which was indicated by Ptolemy, although 
it was left to our own times to verify the state- 
ment of the great geographer and astrologist. 
The flood of the Nile, recurring annually almost to 
the very day, as indicated by the festivals of the 
fixed Coptic year, is derived from the showers 
that are squeezed from the clouds by the moun- 
tains of Abyssinnia, as the sun passes the solstice. 
When the great natural barrier at Syene was 
intact, the Nile, at two permanently different 








levels, fertilised by its flood first Nubia and 








perty, which now only produces miasma, around 
Rome, into garden and masseria, is more than 
that which has been already torn by tke State 
from the close and affectionate gripe of the Church 
in the southern provinces. 

Order and security alone are requisite for 
working ont this great industrial problem in 
Italy. The same may be said with regard | 
to Spain. The Ebro is so neglected as neither 
to afford a perfect line of water-communica- 
tion with the interior nor to irrigate the rich 
soil on its banks, which lies, in some parts, 
virgin since the expulsion of the Moors, As we 
write, the telegraph brings tidings of inunda- 
tions in Spain. Coal from Logrono might be 
brought into the ports of the Mediterranean, 
were the canalisation of the Ebro once properly 
carried out, at a price which would affect the 
industrial condition of the entire seaboard. We 
do not despair that this century, now septuage- 
narian, may yet witness tLe intelligent and well- 
repayirg cultivation of both the Iberian and the 
[talian peninsulas, by the aid of the civil 
engineer. 

One yet greater work of the same nature 
remains to be noticed. It is a work which would 
add a new granary to Europe, and a new king- 








dom to Africa. It is a work which, if carried 


then Egypt. With the barrier destroyed, the 
upper valley is left unblessed by the gratefal 
overflow. 

The Khedive has for some time entertained 
the idea of canalising the First Cataract, and 
of calling in the aid of English skill to overcome 
the difficulties opposed by the present state 
of the Nile to the navigation of this dangerous 
part of its channel. Alternative reports have 
been laid before his Highness, proposing, with 
more or less ability, to effect this object. But 
the master-idea has been left out of sight. 
What we are called on to do for the Tiber, 
with the promise of an ample return, would pay 
a thousandfoid in the case of the Nile. The 
establishment of a safe and unimpeded naviga- 
tion would in itself be a great boon to Nabia 
But if the works undertaken for that purpose 
were 80 designed as to restore the ancient dam 
shivered by earthquake,—to collect the Nile 
flood at the gate of Nubia, and thus to restore 
that upper district to its annual fertility, the 
results would be worthy of the greatest sove- 
reign whose name is recorded in the annals of 
Egypt. 

Egypt, indeed, is the very cradle of engineer- 
ing. The series of mighty works which, during 
more than 6,000 years, have been successively 
reared in that little strip of watered valley re- 
deemed from the desert, are without rival ia the 
world. The ancient Lake Meris was a work as 
wonderful as, and far more useful than, the 
Great Pyramid itself. The most colossal work 
of the present century has been the Suez Canal. 
That which it is requisite to do, in order to re- 
store the level of the Upper Nile, and to fertilise 
Nubia, is as nothing compared to the work of 
the early Egyptian monarchs on the one hand, 
or of Ferdinand de Lesseps on the other. Rarely 
does it fall to the province of a ruler to have 
within his grasp so sure a source at once of im- 
mortal fame and of incalculable wealth, If to 
the labours of the engineer in reclaiming the 
waste lands of Italy and of Spain, and in bridling 
the Po, the Tiber, the Ebro, and their sister 
rivers, be added that of the restoration of the 
fertility of Nubia, we shall see an indication of 
the future multiplication of the human family, 
afforded by the immense increase in the supply 
of food that will be poured into the basin of the 


Mediterranean. 
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ARTIST WORKMEN’S EXHIBITIONS AND 
ART IN CONSTANTINOPLE. 


Ir would be a very difficult thing to name 
inflaences more important in national life and 
art than those we so slightly touched on a few 
weeks back; first, the tendency there is in 
nations speaking the same language to what may 
be termed centralisation, or the gathering 
together of a whole people under one head and 
centre of rule, and the consequent tendency 
there always must be in such a state of things to 
reduce them to a dead even level, and to make 
the subordinate and distant parts of such a 
nation thus constituted, mere copies, and feeble 
copies, of the central and governing force. 
There can be in such a state or condition of 
things no competition ; everything is alike, and 
the more complete the central organisation the 
less of variety of action can there be. May it 
not, therefore, be fairly put as a great modern 
question, whether and what advantages are 
there, or can there be, in immense empires as 
contrasted with smaller states; or rather, in other 
words, are not a number of small states, theatres 
of local and individual action, better for fine art 
and for artists than the same number of small 
states gathered into unity, as it is called, by the 
act of their consolidation into one great state ? 
This would seem to be a thought worthy of the 
consideration of those who are seeking so 
strenuously to absorb all small places and organ- 
isations into one whole, and to make of them a 
single large one. The Germans under their 
leaders are now performing this modern feat, 
and it is impossible not to ask ourselves whether 
or no German art is to advance, or rather grow 
up, under such’ new state of things, better or 
worse than it. has done during these latter years 
under the system now so rapidly passing away. 
Will the artist workman be the better for it or 
no, and will, or can there be, under the new 
order of things, a higher and nobler fine art and 
better means and opportunities for the exercise 
of the gifts and talents of the workman? That 
a few privileged men at the centre of action will 





be richer and gifted with increased means of | 
doing good or ill, there can be no doubt; bat the | 
real and national question is, Will those who do | 
the work of society be the better for the change | 
or no? 

This at first sight may seem to many to be | 
but of small practical interest as regards the art 
of architecture or building, and things connected | 
with them; but a moment’s thought qill con- | 
vince any one that it is a subject of most vital 
interest, for it is impossible not to see in the! 
course of events a continuous asd certain 
tendency to approximate not only nations speak- | 
ing the same language together, but even all 
Earope is in rapid progress of having things in| 
common, and after the same pattern. We do 
not remember to have seen it anywhere noticed— 
how gradually, and step by step, but surely and | 
certainly, all the capital cities of Europe are | 
getting alike. Judging from all accounts, and 
from sight of new photographs, which cannot 
mislead, it would seem to be the ambition of all 
such important places so much in the world’s 
eye, to copy, as far as possible, that for the 
present unhappy city, Paris. Looking at a long 
perspective of street shop.architecture from St. | 
Petersburg, nay, or Moscow; at another from 
Berlin; another from the improved parts of 
Madrid, behind the modern world though it be; | 
another from Rome, or Naples, or Florence, and 
our poor Boarfl-of-Works-ridden and regulated | 
London, it igsimpossible, without close looking | 
at, to tell ae youare. There isin all of them 
the same idea, poor as it is, of a shop, the house 
supported apparently by a sheet of plate-glass, 
the same sort of windows, the same “ facia” 
with name of tradesman, and, of course, the self- 
same monstrous bit of plate-glass in front of all. 
To our minds, there is nothing in the whole 
course of things as they are now going on more 
significant than this; for does it not show 
how entirely all individuality of artistic 
thought in each separate nation is giving 
way before the modern and universal idea of 
® Paris or London? Any one, therefore, going 
up or down our Regent-street, or improved 
part of Oxford-street, may consider himself as in 
the improved and thoroughly civilised parts of 
Bt. Petersburg, or Moscow, or Naples, or, indeed, 
in any other of the great cities of the Continent, 
wherein the energy, as it is called, of an indus. 
trious people has enabled them to borrow or buy 
in the lump this great idea of the time,—a 
modern London or Paris improved shop-front, 
and all else that goes with it, nay, and the whole 


_ place as this,—not by a process of wilful destruc- 


of the house-front aswell. But may it not fairly 
be asked, is this progress or impro or 
art-advancement, or architecture in a state of 
that the whole of Europe shall be as 
one town, with every place alike and everything 
cut from the same pattern, and almost out of the 
same piece of stuff? However good a thing may 
be for Paris, it does not follow surely that it is 
equally good for Madrid or Moscow, or that the 
Spaniard or the Russian has nothing to say or 
invent for himself, without coming so far as 
Paris or London for an idea as to how to do it. 
If this be civilisation, all we can say of it is that 
it is not and cannot be worth the having at such 
a fearful sacrifice of all that is original and 
creative in the heart and mind or by the band of 
man. Forall Earope to be made up of New Ox- 
ford-streets, and back slums of Carnaby-streets, 
and Oxford-markets could hardly be an edifying 
spectacle, even to those who are doing their 
atmost to bring it about. If this be indeed 
its fate in the fature, it would seem to be but a 
needless and a thankless task to urge improve- | 
ment in art; for is it not indigenous art itself | 
cut short at its very commencement and primi- 
tive source? All that is worth the having is 
impossible of attainment; for no man, under 
such a system will be allowed to work in his 
own way, and to follow the ways and special 
peculiarities of the country of his birth. 

There is yet one other place in this category of 
artistic woes which cannot be passed over even 
in this slight notice of what things are tending 
to,—we mean, as the reader will anticipate, 
Constantinople. Now, this wonderful city is 
but half in Eorope; but it is so much in it, and 
belongs so much to the “ European system”’ of 
things, that it is all but impossible that it should 
escape the general contagion. There are shops 
in Constantinople, of course; so that there is an 
opening for improvements and Western ideas. 
Unfortunate city! it hag suffered siege, and 
worse than bombardment, more than once, and 
has, wonderful to say, got over its many troubles, 
and is a city still, and not a ploughed up wilder- 
ness; but all its sieges and troubles put together 
have never equalled the truly disastrous state to 
which it is apparently now doomed,—doomed as 
it is not to extinction, but to “improvement,” or, 
in other words, to the sweeping away as fast as 
may be ef all its characteristic streets and quaint 
houses, and odd corners, and out-of-the-way and 
unexpected arehitectural surprises to be found at 
every turn in it, and to find substituted for these 
perhaps a Baker-street, or a Palmerston Town, or 
a railway station with corrugated iron roof tied 
together with wire! In it, indeed, are to be found 
all those evidences of a past and almost dead art 
action that once had sway in the world, and 
which machinery has now well nigh utterly routed 
out; and not only this which has to do with 
the executive workman, but the artist himself 
may yet find in it the picturesque and the “ archi- 
tecturesque,” in the true sense of those words,— 
not on paper merely, or on canvas, but in actual 
and living reality. It is impossible not to de- 
plore the ruin which is now overtaking such a 


tion or warlike siege and bombardment, but by 
a process of what is sincerely thought to be 
“improvement and progress,” and a civilising 
influence—a substitution of manufacture for 
art. 

Thus do we see that not only does the great 
current of human things set in the direction of 
universal levelling by the tendency of making 
all the several parts of a nation speaking the 
same language, one and the same, and so to pro- 
duce like results, but that this tendency is 
extending itself to all civilised E 
those tests of the art and mode of art-action of 
the time, are getting everywhere alike, and are 
designed after the same fashion. Further and 
better proof of this momentous fact there cannot 
possibly be, or one more significant of the pro- 
bable course of things artistic. There is some- 
thing wonderfal in the fact of this vital subject 
not having attracted more attention than it 
would seem to have done,—indeed, we may 
almost ask ourselves whether it has hitherto 
excited any one’s attention at all. That the 
Spaniard is a different sort of man from the 
Frenchman is certain enough: then why should 
he go to Paris for an artistic idea, or for the way 
to build and decorate and filla shop? He hasa 
language of his own,—why not an art of his own, 
to be developed by himself, and to progress, not 
in a French way, but in his own? And if this 
is to be said,—and surely no reader of the Builder 





will be likely to refuse assent to it,—how much 
more does the principle involved apply to the 





Tork, or man of purely Eastern origin, ang 
utterly foreign to Enaropean and to 
“Western ideas,” and to the very spirit of 
modernism, as it is called? No one will deny 
that the Eastern races have been fruitfal of j 
and great ideas, too. Indeed, when we come to 
reflect apon it, it is not a little humiliating to 
think on the startling fact that nearly, if not 
quite all, the great ideas, theological as well ag 
artistic, and otherwise, which nowadays govern 
the very thoughts and aspirations of the Earo. 
pean, or Western man, are Eastern in their 
origin,—indeed, have been, to # certain extent, 
worked out by the Eastern races, and put aside 
for others ; and that we, in this tight and narrow 
little island, are using them simply, and for the 
very plain reason, that we have none of our own, 
What a pity, therefore, it seems that such a 
being, under such circumstances, should come 
here for an idea for a shop-front and a counter! 

There are few things, it is certain, more inter. 
esting to the architect than shops; for they, and 
not public buildings, as churches, chapels, 
cathedrals, and town-halls, go to make up the 
brightness and interest of towns and cities ; for 
what would London be without its shops? What 
it is on a Sanday,—the most desolate and dreary 
place on the face of the earth. You may find 
something to look at in a desert, or a steppe, but 
hardly in London on a day when all its bright 
shops are shut up and invisible. Shops con. 
stitute the real and ever visible architectare of a 
town, and there is nothing in architectural art 
better worth the exercise of artistic skill than a 
shop; bat 6 4 Rage — is not to be 
wrought ont b perpetual copying every- 
where of the Peg oe a of the model shops to 
be found in Oxford-street, with their perpetual re- 
petition of plate glass, and their iron supports for 
wall above, and with nothing visible to keep up 
this weight of walling. What can be worse? 
Even were our shops and those of Paris ever s0 
good as models, they are utterly unfit for 
Eastern towns, the shops of which, in rows and 
streets, nothing more picturesque was ever 
invented, or better suited to the countries and 
climate of those countries where they are built. 
What, therefore, we may again ask, is to be got 
by exporting our architecture, sach as it is, to 
foreign places, to Moscow, or Constantinople, or, 
indeed, to any place whatever possessed of an 
individuality of its own and an art of its own, 
and, as we would contend, a progress and a 
civilisation of its own, and peculiar and natural 
to it? If civilisation is to consist in taking 
over to a hot and sunlit city plate glass, 
thin iron columns, cougters, and shop chairs, 
where they are all worse than useless,— 
positive inconveniences,—what is to be said 
of such improvement, but that it is no im- 
provement at all over their own and primitive 
system of doing things, and that infinite harm 
and injury are done to art and the cause of art 
by such acts of destruction as the pulling down 
what exista, and putting up in its place such 
wretched stuff as we can take over? Art it cannot 
be called, bat art manufacture, and that worse 
than all, perhaps, the substitation of “ patent 
materials,” as they are fitly termed, for the 
genuine materials provided by nature, and which 
are always good and tell their own tale, but of 
which it is always that you have 
enough for ite destined , whatever 
that may happen to be. Bat, as we have said, 
this is civilisation, and progress, and improve- 
ment, or the fature destiny of the race, or what- 
ever other fine word or phrase the reader is pre- 
pared with; but real common sense and artistic 
advance, or even standstill work, we most 
strenuously deny that it is. Noone can contend 
for an instant that the “ drinking-fountains ” put 
up in divers parts of London are an improve- 
ment on those to be found in the tumble-down 
Eastern cities, wherein no improved system ‘ 
water supply has yet found ite way; and will 
any one be bold enough to pretend that the new 
kiosk of Sultan Abdul-Medjid, with its club- 
house windows, orthodox parapet, Greek pater®, 
and its surroundings of smart hoarding, 16 ® 
better building, and containing more of artisti 
or architectural interest, than the building for 
which it was substituted? In such miserable 
miserable articles as these, to be bought over % 
counter anywhere, and needing only to be fitted 
together, may be seen, visible to the eyes of the 
very dullest, not only the rain of the Turkish 
Empire and the Turk, over whom so many State 
tears have been shed, but the utter rain and 
extinction of the fine art of the East everywhere, 
and a destruction more complete than any 
ever wrought by Timour or Attila. 
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A WORKMAN’S VIEW OF CANADA AND 


ITS TRADES. 
In extent, as in Upper and Lower 
C now the provinces of Ontario and 


Dominion. Ontario, at the last census, in 1861, 
had a population of 1,396,091, and Quebec of 
hang sy oo ee ee 
but ve increased 1,000, more, 

are odkitatiertivanimmnniame 
great water highway by which the produce of 
the Western States of the American Union finds 
its way to the markets of the Old World. The 
value of their exports of 1869 was 60,474,781 
dollars, and of the imports 70,415,165 dollars. 
They are from 1,200 miles to 1,300 miles long, 
pnd from 200 miles to 300 miles broad ;—Quaebec 
on i Lawrence, and Ontario 
on one side of the St. Lawrence, and on the north 
shores of the great lakes from the Ottawa to the 
Detroit rivers. They have abundance of fertile 
corn and to raise catile, and are 
rich in products of their vast forests and in 


population to develope, and a water power run- 
ning waste into the sea sufficient to propel the 
machinery of the world; so that, with enterprise 
and those resources, the Canadas could with 
ease sustain five times their present ion. 
declintig’ she taatt ieee ee ile, is 
lecidedly most uresque; its physical 
aspect extremely varied, presenting ia ienens 
beautiful succession of pictures of bold moun- 
tains, wooded hills, lovely lakes, rich valleys 
with lines of pleasant villages, whose tin-covered 
roofs and church spires glitter in the sun-light, 
and charming villas and gardens in the midst of 
well-cleared farms;—the mighty St. Lawrence, 
with its numerous isles running through its 
centre, and its tributaries the Ottawa, the 
Saguenay, the Richelieu, the St. Maurice, the 
St. Francis, the Chandiere, and others of less 
note, which, rushing through forests and. rock- 
bound shores, over mighty cataracts and rapids, 
present scenes of majestic grandeur and beauty. 
Ontario, a vast and level country, with some 
slight undulations, has also attractions for the 
tourist. The thousand isles, with their grand 
and varied scenery, lie in the St. Lawrence close 
to the shores, between Prescott and Kingston. 
In the Georgian bay, and amongst the lakes and 
lakelets of the Laurentine hills, there is ex- 
quisite scenery. The loud roar of Niagara’s 
mighty waters resounds for miles along its valleys, 
while the sublime ur of the stupendous 
Horse-shoe Fall can only be seen to advantage 
from the Canadian side. Lower Canada is prin- 
cipally peopled by the descendants of the early 
French gettlers, who still retain the language, 
customs, laws, and religion of their former mother 
country, and they are chiefly settled in the fertile 
valley of the St. Lawrence; but the eastern town- 
ships between the St. Lawrence and the United 
States line are peopled chiefly by the descendants 
of the United Empire Loyalists, who left the 
United States rather than fight for their inde- 
sams of the a . The cities, 
wos, villages have a good sprinkling of 
English, Scotch, and Irish; so that upon the 
whole there is a considerable admixture of popu- 
lation, Like the eastern townships, Ontario 
was first colonised by United Empire Loyalists, 
whose allegiance was rewarded by large grants 
of land from the English Government ; but they 
were not suffered to remain long the sole pos- 
sessors ; for, attracted by the fersility of the soil, 
thousands of hardy settlers flocked from Great 
Britain, who, with all their native energy, made 
was upon the forest, and soon converted a 
howling wilderness into well-cultivated farms, 
pea Si corn gn cattle, and raised cities, 
towns, villages, which are rapidly increasing 
so — =e i The veoh man- 
rs, laws, religions of the old ccvntries are 
strictly adhered to by the people of Ontario, 
With an occasional smart motion borrowed from 
their Yankee Canada is warm in 
the summer, and colder in the winter than 
England, and Ontario is more temperate than 
Quebec; the spring is a fortnight earlier at 
Toronto than Montreal, and the winter a fort- 
night later. In Lower Canada the snow remains 
on the ground from November until April; but 
in the western part of Ontario it seldom remains 
until after Christmas, But all through this 
excess of heat and cold the climate is healthy 
ant i soil productive; for the snow destroys 
= miasmate and fertilises the land. No doubt, 
® long winter is a drawback ; but it is not so 
“=pleasant as people think in England ; for the 
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an older and richer country. The ship-canale 
and locks that connect the great lakes, and 
obviate the rapids and obstructions to the 
navigation of the rivers, which cost about 
20,000,000 dollars, are good evidences of engi- 
neering skill and industrial enterprise; and her 
railway system already extends close upon 
3,000 miles, 1,377 of which are worked by the 
Grand Trank Company, upon which they have 
326 locomotive engines, and 4,405 cars of all kinds. 
Their main line runs from Riviére de Loup to 
Sarnia, about 800 miles, and crosses the St. Law- 
rence, at Montreal, by the Victoria Tabular 
Bridge, nearly two miles long, and which takes 
the trains seven minutes to pass through. The 
tubes are 16 ft. wide, and 19 ft. high, at either 
end, and 22 ft. high in the centre ; and this iron 
superstructure rests upon two abutments and 
twenty-four piers of solid stone-work, 60 ft. above 
the summer level of the river. The centre span 
is 330 ft. ; and each of the twelve, on either side, 
is 242 ft. There are 3,000,000 cubic feet of ma- 
sonry in the abutments and piers, and 8,250 tons 
of iron and 3,500,000 rivets in the tubes. The 
total cost was 1,250,0001. sterling. Most of the 
skilled workmen who were employed on this 
stupendous undertaking were natives of the old 
countries ; and a grander work was never raised 
by British hands. The brain which conceived 
it and the indastrial energy which carried it 
through never more shall think or work. Robert 
Stephenson and Thomas Brassey sleep with their 
fathers, on English soil; but here, 3,000 miles 
away, their names shall for ever live, associated 
with this, the greatest triumph of engineering 
skill ; and the noble army of toilers, who, since 
its completion, have scattered over the earth, and 
many been gathered to its bosom, have also left 
behind them, in addition to this work, an en- 
during and tasteful record of their generous, 
manly sympathy, by enclosing the spot near the 
bridge, on Point St.Charles, where the emigrants, 
chiefly Irish, who died of ship-fever, in 1847, 
were interred, and placing in its centre, on a cut- 
stone pedestal, a large boulder, abont 5 tons 
weight, taken from the bed of the river, upon 
which the following inscription is deeply en- 
graved,— To preserve from desecration the 
remains of 6,000 emigrants, who died from ship- 
fever, in 1847 and 1848, this monument is 
erected by the workmen of Messrs. Peto, Brassey, 
& Betts, engaged in the construction of the 
Victoria Bridge, A.D. 1858.” The probability is 
that all knowledge of the circumstance, or of 
this place of burial, would soon have been lost 
sight of, but for this timely interposition. 


splintering, and to fit the flanges of the wheels of 
the engine and rolling stock, which are similar 
to those on iron roads, except that the driving. 
wheels of the engine are without flanges, to 
evable it, they say, to travel on sharper curves. 
This portion of the road, equipped and all, was 
built for 6,000 dollars per mile, and the Govern- 
ment has guaranteed 5 per cent. upon 5,000 
dollars a mile, which almost secures the company 
from loas. Repairs, when necessary, can be very 
cheaply done by turning the rails down-side up, 
or by sawing off the damaged surface, and if they 
need replacing the cost is only 150 dollars per 
mile. These roads are peculiarly adapted to 
lower Canada, for the air is so dry during the 
summer and winter. The greatest impediment 
to the use of wooden rails ia their liability 
to become slippery in a damp atmosphere, as 
was clearly shown during the rains of the fall, 
when sand had to be put on the steep inclines, 
to enable the engine-wheels to bite. Their suo- 
cess and general adoption will be a great con- 
venience to the lumberers for sending their sup- 
plies to the woods, and bringing down their 
timber, and they will materially assist to open 
up and colonise the country, by giving access to 
rich and fertile lands, now locked up in the re- 
cesses of the forest. As might be expected with 
so small a population, on so large an area, the 
cities, towns, and villages of the Canadas are no: 
sO numerous nor so extensive as they are in old 
and populous countries, nor their buildings gene- 
rally so permanent and substantial, where 
wood as a material for building is in such gene- 
ral use. Still Quebec and Montreal, in Lower 
Canada, and Ottawa, Kingston, Toronto, Hamil- 
ton, and London, in Ontario, have public and 











private edifices which for beauty of design and 
solid construction will very favourably compare 
with those in the towns and cities of Old 
England,—more especially Montreal. 

In plan and general features, the cities of Lower 
Canada are irregular and picturesque, like old 
European cities, while those of Ontario are of 
the true American type, having streets parallel 
and at right angles to each other. Old Quebec, 
founded by Champlain 262 years ago, upon the 
left bank of the St. Lawrence, bears strong!y the 
impress of the Jesuits and soldiers who built 
it up. Its college, convents, and churches trea- 
sure noble works of art, and give tone and form 
to those amenities of social life for the observance 
of which its citizens are remarkable; whilst 
high up on Cape Diamond, 345 ft. above the river, 
is the mighty fortress, bristling with cannon, 
which has made Quebec the Gibraltar of America; 
and nestling in the rich St. Charles valley is the 
suburb of St. Roch, with its bright tin spires 
and roofs, and long streets of wooden houses, 
still exhibiting traces of those dreadful con- 
flagrations which have so often reduced its in- 
dustrious French population to absolute want 
and destitation. Then 180 miles higher up 
the river is the city of Montreal, with its 
120,000 inhabitants, the most beautiful in all 
America, on an island of the same name, 
30 miles by 10 miles, on a lovely site, with 








Yet, with all those miles of railway, for a 


of the lines pay very well, because they are all 
single tracks, and made through the level country 
where the land cost littleor nothing, at an average 


cost of 30,000 dollars a mile, rolling stock and ail | 


complete. And the cry is still, they open up the 
country so effectually, and enhance the value of 


the land in the neighbourhoods through which | asurp 
they pass, that municipalities and townships any in London or Paris. The public edifices are 


grant large bonuses to assist the companies to 
build them ; and during the recent session of the 
Legislature at Quebec several million acres of 
land have been granted, on the American prin- 
ciple, to enable railway companies to build pro- 
jected lines, They have also granted subsidies 
and charters to several companies formed for the 
purpose of building wooden railways to connect 
the outlying settlements with the centres of 
population, The idea has been borrowed from 
the Yankees, who in turn borrowed it from 














Norway, and its successful application is now 
placed beyond a doubt by the working of twenty- 
six miles lately opened, from Gosford to Quebeo, 
of the Lake St. John’s and Quebec line. It is 
very simple of construction, and without a 
bit of iron, When thé road is gradéd sleepers 
level on their beds in section, a little closer 
than on an ordinary railroad, and towards 
either end, 4 ft. 84 in. apart, notches are cut, 
into which the rails, stringers of hard maple, 
16 ft. long, 7 in. by 4 in., are inserted on edge 


the noble river in its front, and Mont 


country so sparsely populated as Canada, many Royal to the back, which is wooded to the 


top, and environed with stately villas, alchough 
upon irregular ground. The atreets and 
squares are very well Isid out; the houses, 
shops, and warehouses elegantly designed, and 
built with a fine blue limestone, which im- 
parts to them asolid and substantial appearance, 
and many blocks of buildings are unsurpassed by 


very numerous and imposing; the colleges, con- 
vents, and hospitals large and commodious; 
while splendid churches of variousdenominations, 
rivalling each other in grandeur and beauty, 
raise their tall towers and spires over every part 
of the city. Montreal being at the head of the 
tidal navigation, hundreds of ships and steamers 
lie along its fine-cut stone quays during the open 
season, loaded with precious freights for the rich 
wholesale houses in the city, from which it is 
distributed all over the country. Capital and 
enterprise are also utilising the vast water-power 
of the St. Lawrence. Of late years many splendid 
factories have been erected, which give consider- 
able employment to the people. Thus in the 
exercise of charity founded on religious daty, in 
the prosecution of literature, and those arts 
which soften and adorn human life, and in the 
development of commerce, trade, and manufac- 
tures, which administer to material comfort, the 
people of Montreal stand pre-eminent in the 

Lower Canada has several other well-built 





and made fast by fox-wedges. The rails are 
slightly chamfered on the edges to prevent 


towns, and many handsome villages wel 
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located, whose nice streets of wooden houses, | 
with gardens, terraces, and verandabs, shaded | 
with trees and decked with flowers, look very | 
pleasing in the summertime. The river Ottawa 
divides the provinces of Quebec and Ontario, anc | 
upon its south shore, eighty-seven miles above | 
its confinence with the St. Lawrence, is the city | 
of Ottawa, formerly called Bytown, now the | 
capital of the Canadian Dominion. — It is a com- | 
paratively new place, with about 25,000 inhabi- 
tants. It has very few buildings of importance, | 
except the Roman Catholic Church, the large 

lumber-mills, and the Houses of Parliament, 
which are truly noble buildings, and cost about 
4,000,000 dollars. The site has been admirably 


Western railway, which, crossing at Niagara, 
brings a great deal of American traffic through it. 
Railroad iron locomotives, cars, stoves, boots and 
shoes, and sewing machines, are amongst its 
manufactures; and a good evidence of its enter- 
prise is the fact that 500 ota latter are sent to 
England every month for sale. 

pene Harailton to Detroit, by the Great 
Western Railway, is 186 miles, and a little less 
than half-way is London, in the county of Middle- 
sex, on the river Thames, spanned by West- 
minster Bridge. I thought I was at home when 
I heard the names. It is anice, well-built town, 
with over 12,000 inhabitants, in the centre of a 


splendid agricultural country, where every one) 


frame house, clap-boarded, and neatly painted 
to be again replaced by a brick or stone ho 

covered with slates or tin, when the farm ig 
all cleared, and in good order. Shingles wil] 
last on a roof fifteen or twenty years, and 
thousand, which cost 2 dollars, will cover g 
square. The tin covering, which will last over 
fifty years, and remain bright, cost about 
14 dollars a square. Welch slate, which is often 
brought out as ballast in the timber-ships to 
Quebec, cost about 9 dollars per square, and 
the slate from the eastern townships is the 
same price. Many frame houses, after being 
sheeted with sawn lumber, are faced with 4-in, 





brickwork, and very commonly the sheeting ig 


here the working | covered over with lath and plaster. Timber, 
ie neatly-painted | from its cheapness, is unsparingly used in all 
lly enjoyed by building construction; even those houses which 


luff over- | be doing well, and 
lected on the plateau of a bold bluff over- | appears tobe } 
reese a a tote, from which there is a classes live in bright, clean, 


ie f di cenery, and | houses,—a luxury not very genera 1 by ; of 
= celebrated Chandler F sg which en only that class in most of the other towns and cities have the walls well built of stone or brick have 


vi - | ice made of wood or zinc. Materials 
surpassed in grandeur by those of Niagara. | of Canada ; and, although they have wre f sub aes Tnglend Would sot Mie long x 
i ic style, with the stantial comforts, the appearance of their houses | : i A posed 
The houses are in the Gothic style, & : d is tothe weather, 'in this dry climate last a con. 
i ildi 3t 40 ft. in elevation, sur-|is not such as I would like to see, and is t ner, . a 
main buildings about 40 ft. in ele / their brethren in the siderable time. Even sandstone and Caen 
mounted by tall towers and high-pitched roofs, not equal to those of their brethren a |atemin: Shick daterioiahe ‘eu Guadileidpteel 
finely crested with wrought-iron, gilt and provincial towns of New York State, on t A pre nsf naopphnemasir secre: omen clog Presi 
pore He They are built of native rns, of other — 2 the conga ay eegetas os - oe . ric : w ee “ea posed ee gre srareng 
a light cream colour, with Ohio sandstone ress- mentioned t ed = e SS ae cone e aan peste es cpeiieg ea Os cubilia: whith ax 
ings a shade deeper, and native marbles for good towns in 10, Wi esas be cr, frit during the winter, and a second glazed 
internal decoration. They form three sides of a inhabitants; and there are villages ry ¥ 5 tats thee conical Wis i © orek 
70 5 i i hich are fast increasing in population sash is put in penings, W 
quadrangle, 700 ft. by 600 ft., in the centre of direction, w ‘di terials are to be measure prevents the heated air of the rooms 
which are the two Houses of Parliament andthe and extent. Good building ma‘ 8 a \' [chats am this state’ aah Wh Geile 
i i nd west buildings the found in nearly every part of the Canadas, more from condensing glass ; 
Sisal hor tha Clavoaaiaai and the afte rH ey? ome “ —e the —— = = — — rig lee Ne re ag Fon 
departments of the Government. About a mile nothing ut islan 8 of logs upon “9 " Frcnrerdbng sition: a wah ies ‘oie = tod 
outside the town is the residence of Lord Lisgar, rivers, and mountains of lumber pi aroun me a diichaens tha toed Goline bolt 
vernor-General, a square plain unpre- the saw-mills, which can be purchased at from be ves an ig ; F 
pend ved house, but pan dP ent edintietae, 5 dollars to 12 dollars per 1,000 ft., broad mea- | tutions oo haces -seusdiengey Hoe A eee = 
The Rideau Canal, which has some fine locks at wot oe va : predic en cand aiea poner A pedis ceiuat a sialyl, 
Ottawa, connects that city with Kingston, at one hydraulic lime, an : ite fit to | and many an ingenious device and high-sounding 
time the seat of government for the Canadas, cheap as they are in England. Granite fit hg y seated ah Ouhnnrn ous Wethtnaten: 
handsomely situated on Lake Ontario, where its cut is only found in Lower Canada; but sand- it : an raise them in the public estimation. 
waters enter the St. Lawrence, and well built, of stone and limestone, of a blue colour, are found in | inventors, f the Styles in England is nothing 
blue limestone: it contains about 14,000 inhabi- | both the provinces. The limestone used in | The Battle . ad _. in oe Ghicaotes ont 
nts. The public buildings, for a place of its Montreal, which is soft enough to be moulded or | to the War of ves here. ; 
a are iat pint and onal of the a to wre Rese poe boon com ter pao thee J enue ae te A Remand —— 
- the court-house, the provincial peni- to any size required, and is delivered at tl 1 
peerage Roman Catholic Cathedral, ea the building at from 25 cents to50 cents per | ft. cubic. | set to hold their ground. a. the + cline 
churches for other denominations, and two The limestone at Ottawa, Kingstone, Orrilla, and are only iron boxes, r whic erg the sven 
colleges, Fort Henry, Fort Frederick, and other places in Ontario is not so good and solid ; | wastefully burned, = oo a ont audp ee > 
Mariello towers, which guard the entrance to and marbles, which, I believe, might be found in carelessly put together, w ic ah 4 nated 
the harbour, make it second only to Quebec as # | many places, are not at present much developed | and ruin insurance ery eer . ean ut 
military station, It has a considerable trade | The sandstones of both provinces are only used doubt is the luxury of the sleigh, vein 
with the towns of the United States on the for rubble: all required for cut-stone working is | bells do fill the air with — se badbenie. 
opposite side of the lake; still it appears as if its brought down the lakes from Cleveland, in Ohio, | glides along the frozen yesh whi er ae ae 
glory had departed with the Parliament and the which cost, delivered, about 75 cents per 1 ft. wrapped in furs and bufl ag J ri Mao 
withdrawal of the English troops, which used to| cube. Roofing-slates, of a very fair quality, are | clear and bracing air. Ric =. 7 
garrison it from Kingston along the lake shore, raised in the eastern townships; but the lead, comfort everywhere ; but we e abe. 4 
and on the line of the Grand Trunk Railway. _ tin, and iron, used for buildings are brought from | Tate means is the equal o —— a caciea 
There are some good rising towns before you | England. | enjoy himself like a prince; an $ oo aan 
reach Toronto, 160 miles to the west, the site of| Every style of architecture since the days of | man, also, can have recreation and resp be 
which, eighty years ago, was a wilderness, and Adam is to be found in Canada, and every | toil during the winter, if with his ee es ° 
the home of a few Indians; but now, with over degree of comfort in the houses, from the wig- he has laid in a stock of fuel and aera ted 
60,000 inhabitants, it is the queen city of) wam of the Indian, covered with birch bark, | carry him through the year; and — hem 
Ontario. The streets are broad and well-laid to the elegant Grecian temple in which the “easily do if he keeps away from drink, w os 
out, parallel, and at right angles toa bay of Jake bankers of Montreal count their money, and the | here is a deadly poison ; for his Peony ie 
Ontario, on which it is situated. It has a rich florid Gothic buildings at Ottawa from which pretty good, and his food not very x 4 
and fertile country at its back and a rapidly-ex- her state8men rule the land ; and the professors | which in New York costs 5} dollars a wee — 
tending lake commerce. The houses, shops,and of each style, like in England, labour bard to|be had here for 3 dollars ; and roe coms 
warehouses are built with white bricks, and prove that the one most to their taste is best necessary is proportionably cheap. As at | iho 
the churches and public buildings, which suited to the sammer’s heat and winter's cold of in England, the price of labour varies = 
are large and numerous, are built with | Canada; but people here, like everywhere else, | Canadas. It is generally higher in the a 
brick and stone dressings, or entirely of | generally consult their own taste and comfort. | than in the Lower province, where age! de 
stone. The Roman Catholic and Church The Indians believe, and bring experience little cheaper than in Ontario; but Me will 
of England cathedrals are the best of the to support it, that placing them to live | dollar a day,—equal to 4s. 2d. Englis Ble 
churches, but the Dissenters are building one|in houses, with its concomitant laxury, is average the w of an unskilled oF eon 
for the Rev. Mr. Punchon, which will equal any the surest way to clear them off their native and 1} dollar for inside trades; an 





of them when completed. Osgoode Hall, in land: therefore they prefer to live in huts. The 2 dollars to 24 dollars for outside “angen 
which are the principal law courts, with a library bank of Montreal is convinced that if they did | who find it difficult to get work in the winter. 


and offices for the lawyers, has a fine brown stone not do business in a grand building, they would | 


front of classic design ; and the House of Parlia- 
ment, the Lunatic Asylum, Trinity College, the | 
College of Toronto, the normal and model schools, 
and the St. Lawrence Hall and Markets, are very 
good buildings, well adapted totheir use. The 
residence of the Lieutenant Governor, lately 
erected with red bricks, and Ohio sandstone 
dressings, in the Italian style, is very beautiful ; 
and the University of Upper Canada, in the 
Queen’s Park, built entirely of stone, is a clever 
adaptation of Norman architecture to collegiate 
buildings. There is no city in Canada more 
rapidly increasing in wealth and population 
than Toronto, and from 700,000 to 800,000 
dollars are annnally expended on building. 
Hamilton, which lies on Barlington Bay, at 
the western extremity of Lake Ontario, and 
thirty-eight miles from Toronto, is also a 
prosperous and rising place, with over 20,000 
inhabitants ; it is sometimes called the ambitious 
little city, because of its ess to keep pace 
with Toronto, for which it has facilities in its 
delightfal situation, and through the Great 





never get a customer, and so they have one; 
and the legislators at Ottawa are fully certain 
that they could never make laws for the Domi- 
nion in the winter time, if their splendid cham- 
bers were not heated on the most scientific 
principle. Therefore, the most prevailing styles 
are those undefined ones which are developed 
by the circumstances of the occupiers. When a 
settler, by purchase or by a free grant from the 
Government, obtains his farm of wooded land, 
generally from 100 to 150 acres, he commences 
to clear the most eligible site, and with the 
trees unsquared, cut to equal lengths, halved 
at the ends, and piled on each other to a height 
of 10 ft. or 12 ft., he builds himself a shanty 
or log-house. In a few years, as his clearing 
extends, his means increase, and he gets cattle, 
which take possession of the original house, 
after he has built a neater one for himself, with 
logs of squared timber, and the roof covered with 
shingles or thin boards, 18 in. long, laid on like 
slates. This in turn is converted into a barn or 
stable, when his means enable him to build a 





Yet it is easier at this time than it has been; 
for they now build brickwork during the men 
and point it in the spring, and I have no doub’ 
but it is just as good work as if done in the fine 
weather. Daring the summer and harvest 
labourers’ wages rise to 1{ dollar, and good 
building artizans in some places get a little more 
than what I have set down as the average 
wages. The time worked in towns is from ne 
o’clock a.m. until six o’clock p.m. An hour 18 
allowed for dinner, and breakfast is taken before 
they commence; and with the farmers in . 
country men work from light to dark, when w 

is pressing ; but the winter day here is about an 
hour longer, and the summer day an hour 
shorter, than they are in England. Building 
was very brisk the past season, = rene 
bricklayers, plasterers, carpenters, P 

had little difficulty in procuring employment 
wherever they turned, while the supply 
labourers to work on new railroads and on farme 
was far short of the demand. Other kinds 
labour were also in demand; for since the re- 


peal of the reciprocity treaty in 1866, Canada is 
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making a great effort to manufacture for herself. 
All the leather used is tanned here, and the 
boots, shoes, and rubbers required are made as 
good and as cheap by the aid of machinery in her 
factories as they could be in the United States 
or in England. 2,000,000 dollars and 10,000 
persons are employed in the trade at Montreal 
alone, while Quebec, Toronto, Hamilton, and 
other places employ quite as many. The hands 
are chiefly young persons of both sexes, who get 
a moderate wage; but there are many men who 
get from 1 dollar to 1} dollara day. The 
manufacture of furniture, with the aid of ma- 
chinery, is also pretty extensive, and gives 
employment to many persons, at wages 
of from 1 dollar to 1} dollar a day. Canada 
tweeds, blankets, flannels, and other woollen 
goods are rising into favour, and their manufac- 
ture is fast extending; but English cotton goods 
still monopolise the market, and consequently 
very little is done towards producing any 
breweries and distilleries. The refining of sugar, 
and the manufacture of tobacco, paper, and fars, 
give a good deal of employment; and as the land 
is getting cleared of stumps, and the farmers get 
rich, agricultural implements are coming into 
ase, and many places for their manufacture hare 
sprang up. 

For the manufacture of iron, which is 
chiely brought from England, there are 
several rolling - mills, forges, and foundries, 
especially in connexion with the railroads, 
which, from their vast extent, employ many 
men to work them, and to build and keep the 
rolling stock repaired. In the workshops of the 
Grand Trunk, at Point St. Charles, Montreal, 
800 to 900 men are constantly employed, 
besides hundreds at other places; and about 
2,000,000 dollars in wages and salaries are 
annually paid by the company. For all workers 
in iron the supply here is often greater than the 
demand, and, consequently their wages are not 
so good, compared with other trades, as they are 
at home. Moulders, turners, smiths, and fitters 
get from 1} dollar to 2 dollars a day; and en- 
gine-drivers from 50 dollars to 100 dollars a 
month; and their wages are regulated by charac- 
ter, time served, and the lengths of the trips they 
make. Shipwrights get 1 dollar a day, at the 
port of Quebec, the preference for iron ships 
having almost destroyed the trade in wooden 
vessels. The staves and hoops for coopers’ 
work are split and prepared by machinery, and 
the men get 10 cents a-piece for making flour- 
barrels, fourteen of which are a day’s work. 
Carriage-makers, wagon-makers, and wheel- 
wrights are often in demand, at from 14 dollar 
to 1} dollar aday. Compositors, bookbinders, 
working jewellers, tailors, and harness-makers 
get from 1} dollar to 2 dollars a day; and 


ART-WORKMANSHIP PRIZES. 
SOCIETY OF ARTS, 


season, and has a better chance to become an 
employer himself, or to acquire a little property, 
because much capital is not so much needed 


here; and land, which is often purchased cheap,| Tux following is the report of the judges in- 


increases in value with the development of the 
country. Still, at home employment at trades 
is more continuous, and the climate is more 
genial,—circumstances which make the position 
of those who have to work for weekly wages as 
good in England, as I have found that of the 
same class in any place I have been upon this 
Continent. Nodoubt many an artisan emigrant 
who could not find an employment in England 
has found one here, and has thereby bettered 
his condition; but a large country like this, 
thinly peopled, with comparatively few large 
towns and cities, cannot be expected to 
afford employment for a large emigration 
of that class. Yet it is surprising how 


vited by the Council to award the prizes :— 

It will be remembered that the proposals last 
issued by the Council of the Society of Arts took 
a shape different from those previously adopted 
by them in offering prizes for art-workmanship. 
Desiring that the art-workmen of this country 
should stand well, and be individually recognised 
in the coming Internatioual Exhibition, the 
Council announced their willingness to give re- 
wards “ for special excellence on the part of all 
concurring in the production of works of industry 
of the highest character.” offering to manufac- 
turers and designers under whose direction and 
through whose means these works were produced 
the highest distinctions the Council were able 





completely the 20,000 emigrants who came 


to confer, and to the various workmen concerned 


oat here the last year were absorbed in| proportionate money premiums, They required, 
the population, and with what readiness they of course, that with the works submitted the 
have adapted themselves to a mode of life so di'- names of those who had been engaged in their 
ferent from what many of them were accustomed | production should be sent. In addition to in- 
to in the towns and cities of England; and ducements for such combined operations, pre- 
wherever I have met them, with few exceptions, | miums were offered for meritorious works exe- 
they appear to be doing well, and highly pleased cuted single-handed. 

that they emigrated. No doubt many will find| In reply to these proposals, 82 articles have 
it hard to rub through the first winter, but been forwarded to the Society’s House, including 
people live on credit a good deal here; and about a dozen produced by a single metropolitan 
although a man may get involved in debt a little, | firm. 

he very soon recovers himself when the season, It might have been expected that a larger 
opens. There are poor people here as there are number of manufacturers would have taken 
in every country, but not that squalid, hopeless advantage of the liberal offers made by the 
poverty which is to be found in many portions of Society than is the case, One reason may be 
the towns and cities of Europe. The artisans | found in the unwillingness felt by some manufac- 
who, with some degree of certainty might calcu- turers to make known or give prominence to the 
late upon doing well in Canada are those accus- men working for them—an unwillingness which 
tomed to country life at home, who, on arriving | would probably not exist if mutual trust and 
here, would locate themselves in some rising confidence were as complete as is wished for by 
village or town, where, if industrious, they | all who desire the general welfare and advance- 
would be sure to rise with its growth by working | ment. The man who designs a beautiful form, 
at their trades until an opportunity offered to | forges well a scroll of iron, puts up a sound, 
settle on land and acquire a little property, as | honest piece of work, may find reward and incen- 
numbers have done here. But the class who|tive to farther efforts in his own mind. The 


would profit, beyond all doubt, by emigrating to 
Canada are the agricultural labourers in England 
and Ireland, who now work for a mere pittance, 
barely sufficient to keep body and soul together. 
Surely a dollar (48. 2d.) a day here, where food for 
a man and his family is cheaper, must be better 
than half the amount in England or Ireland, and 
here, with industry and perseverance, he can 
become the owner of land himself; and it will 
be some encouragement to find, when he arrives 
here, that nearly all the land of Canada is owned 


wish of the Society, has always been to give to 
such men the further inducements of public 
credit and personal reward; and we believe the 
wish a wise ohe, and that the furtherance of it 
will be for the advantage of all. 

We append below a complete list of the awards 
it has been thought right to make, after an 
examination of every article seriatim, and we 
confine ourselves in such further observations as 
we offer to works that seem more particularly to 
call for or justify them. One strong impression 





by men who were poor when they landed, | that is left on us after examination is the want 
and had nothing but stout hearts and will-| of knowledge of the living figure that is mani- 
ing hands to begin life in the bush, and fested. It will scarcely be thought that we are 
who are always ready to lend a helping leaving our province if we express a hope that 
hand to a new comer. This is the class of English art-workmen may be led to see the 





lithographers, engravers, when they get employ- 
ment, receive about 3 dollars per day. Clerks | 
and lawyers are at a discount,—this country, is | 
fall of them; for many farmers’ sons who receive 
an education become too clever and refined to | 
follow their father’s calling, but prefer to loaf 
around the towns, hoping to lead an easier life, | 
an expectation not always realised. The cost of 
& working man’s living in Canada is, on the | 
whole, cheaper than in England. The rent of a} 
house, of four or five rooms, suitable for a small 
family, is 4 dollars to 6 dollars per month in the 
towns, but is much cheaper in the country. 
Flour, per barrel of 200 lb., 5 dollars to 6 dollars ; 
Pork, 6 dollars to 8 dollara per 100 lb. ; beef, 
5 dollars to 64 dollars the 100 lb.; mutton, 
6 cents to 8 centa the 1 Ib.; butter, 15 cents to 
18 cents the 1 Ib.; turkeys, 60 cents to 
1 dollar; geese, 50 cents to 60 cents each; 
fowls, } dollar, equal to 50 cents a couple; 
potatoes, 40 cents a bushel of 60 Ib. ; tea, 50 cents 
& pound ; coffee, 20 cents; sugar 10 cents; hard 
wood, 4} dollars a cord, 8 ft. by 4 ft. by 4 ft.; 
boots and shoes about the same price as in Eng- 
land, but all other wearing apparel 20 per cent. 
dearer, 
like the rates of wages, the prices of pro- 
visions vary. Those stated are the prices at 
Ottawa, which is considered a dear place. There 
18 also a difference in the price of fuel. Coal, at 
Qaebec 3} dollars a ton, is 7 dollars a ton in 
Toronto; and hard wood, which is 7 dollars a 
cord at Montreal and Kingston, can be purchased 
in other places from 2 dollars to 3 dollars a cord. 
Although those industries I have noticed employ 
4 large number of persons, still the lumber trade, 
Which I before described, and agriculture are the 
very foundations of Canadian prosperity, and 
those who desire to share in it must settle on the 
nea It is true, the artizan here has Jess com- 
Petition ia the labour market during the busy 





emigrants which Canada at present most re- necessity for study in this direction. The 
quires to clear her lands, and develope her vast younger men, at any rate, amongst them might 


| resources, the bases of her future greatness.| avail themselves more largely than they do of 


For now that our Government has the wisdom | the Government Schools of Art, at this time very 
to let them stand in a great measure on their | generally accessible throughout the country. 
own bottom, and manage their own affairs, I Opportunities for study, at small cost, are now 
believe in a grand fature for this dominion, not wanting in this country, and the induce- 
while her hardy and industrious population, ments for perseverance are not few. 

composed of different races, are united and self- | The principal specimen submitted on the 
reliant, and her just and liberal laws are fairly | present occasion, the inlaid “ loo-table,” by Mr. 
and honestly administered : where there is plenty | Thomas Jacob, may be viewed as the result, to 
of room for all, with civil and religious liberty some extent, of the right use of such existing 
guaranteed, and education within the reach of | facilities : Mr. Jacob, the designer and producer, 
of every one, the progress must be sure and having studied in one of the schools of art. In 
certain. And if any words of mine shall have | respect of both design and execution this is an 
inflaenced energetic and industrious men, who excellent work, and we have awarded to the pro- 
are now hopelessly toiling, and living from hand ducer the Society’s silver medal and 25/. The 
to mouth in the old countries, to seek new homes, | marqueterie-cutter, Cornelius Riech, has exe- 
and better their condition, one of the objects for | cuted his part of the table with great precision 
which I have travelled many thousand miles on and feeling. ‘To him and others engaged we 


this continent will be accomplished. ‘have given premiums. We further award to Mr. 


I would like to add, that the accuracy of the | Jacob the North London Exhibition prize, offered 


statements I have made may be relied on. 
Knowing full well that the Builder is read by 
every description of workers in England, and 
I might say, wherever the English language is 
spoken (for I found it in every reading-room 
and library of any consequence in the United 
States and Canada), I have endeavoured to fur- 
nish information which would be generally use- 
jultothem. §Tuos, ConnoLLy, Stonemason. 


Ottawa. 








Proposed Powder Magazine.—The Go- 
vernment has decided on the erection of a large 
central powder magazine on the uninhabited | p 
marsh-land between Chatham and Sheerness, 
adjoining the Medway, at an estimated outlay of 





90,0001. 


“for the best specimen of skilfal workmanship 
at the Society’s exhibition.” 

We have given the Society’s silver medal and 
101. to Mr. J. Daymond, for his friezes. These 
are elegant in design and skilfal in execution. 
Under the same heading— Modelling in Plaster ” 
—Mr. J. W. Gould’s “ Figure of a Child” calls 
for good reward, both for its real merit and as 
an exception to our statement above, and we give 
him also the Society’s silver medal! and 10. 
Naturalness and fidelity to nature, which dis- 
tinguish this model, though not the only quali- 
ties nor the highest required in sculpture, must 
always be regarded as important in judging the 
roductions of an imitative art. 

Under the head of “ Metal Work,” we find a 
thoroughly good production in the shape of 
wrought-iron gate, executed by Mr. T. Winstanley, 
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from the design of Mr. F. Porter, to both of 
whom we award the silver medal. To the two 
apprentices who helped in the execution we give 
money prizes. This gate affords excellent evi- 
dence of the great improvement in the working 
of iron that has been brought about in England. 
Some smaller productions,—the hammered 
bracket, by Mr. W. Morris (the halving good 
and the curves elegant), and a bracket by Mr. 
W. Robson, speak to the same effect, and entitle 
their producers to premiums. ‘ : 

A gas-standard in brass, and an inkstand in 
the same metal, both designed and executed by 
Mr. Joseph Taylor, show considerable skill. The 
damascened steel-bladed trowel, regarded as a 
piece of workmanship (the design being more 
quaint than beautiful), is highly creditable to 
Mr. T. R. Rice. The art of damascening, 
valuable as it is for the appropriate ornamenta- 
tion of metals, is much less practised in this 
couotry than it should be. We have awarded 
Mr. Rice a premium of 5/. 

The portrait in repousdée, from a carving by 
Jean Gonjon, is very creditable to Mr. Robert 
Tow. The “Head of a Satyr,” repoussée in 
copper, is skilfully blocked by Mr. Theuerkauff ; 
the chasing being executed by Mr. G. Deere. 

From amongst the carvings in wood, we select 





for award the clever representation, in lime- 
wood, of a “ Dead Bird,” by Mr. R. J. Tudsbary ; 
the oak panel, by Mr. J. Osmond, and the mirror- 
frame, in oak and ebony, by Mr. W. H. Holmes; | 
the forms in the latter are ingeniously flattened | 
and made appropriate. Cameo-cutting is repre- 

sented by two examples from Mr. Ronca, who 

also sends a carving in ivory. The neglect of | 
these arts amongst us is the more surprising | 
and regrettable as they offer a field for artistic 

industry to female as well as male art-workers. 

The progress in artistic glass-blowing, which 
we are slowly making, is shown by some good 
specimens exhibited by Mr. T. C. Barnes and 
Mr. Elijah Barnes, to the former of whom we have 
found reasons for awarding the larger premium. 

Looking to the group of articles sabmitted by 
the firm alluded to, Messrs. Cox & Son, we 
would mention that it includes a number of 
specimens of silversmiths’ work, in the shape of 
church plate, a polished brass eagle lectern 
(worked by J. Skelley), a large wrought-iron 
gas standard (well forged by W. Prendergast), 
a font-cover of oak and brass, and a panel for a 
reredos, in hand-painted encaustic tiles. To the 
manufacturers we have awarded the Society’s 
silver medal, accompanied with strong com- 
mendation of the well-directed and intelligent 
spirit of enterprise that has led to the mounting 
of a large establishment for the production of 
works of an artistic character. We have awarded 
& silver medal severally to Mr. John Keith, under 
whose superintendence certain pieces of the 
silver-work examined by us were produced ; and 
to Mr. B. J. Talbert, as designer of the chief works 
exhibited. We have further given money premiums 
to the two principal silversmiths employed. 

In conclusion: for the works that we have 
specially rewarded, the Council may fairly seek 
to obtain the distinction of being included in the 
coming International Exhibition at South Ken- 
sington ; they will assist in showing that skill in 
the application of the arts to objects of utility 
is making progress amongst us. Designers and 
workmen, it may be anticipated, will at this 
great gathering be able to measure their advances 
and their shortcomings against the works of 
other countries, and in either case will find incite- 
ment to farther efforts. In such contests there 
are no losses ; even the vanquished are gainers. 

H. A. Bower. 
Grorcr Gopwin. 
Richard RepGRAvE. 
M. Dicsy Wyatt. 

The following is a list of articles to which 
prizes have been awarded :— 

Carving in Wood, 


3. Oak panel; design adapted from an old panel; b 
J. Osmond, 5, Featherstone-street ill. b.C. 
Price Ie Bh. 5 street, Bunhill-row, E.0. 

. Mirror-frame, carved in oak and ebony: b 
Holmes, 107, Dean-street, Soho, W. The chek tw. 
— Price - 10s. weeny 3l., to W. H. Holmes. 

0. Carving from nature, lime-wood; by PR. J. - 
bury, Edwinstowe, Notts. Prize of 10, , eevee 
Inlay in Wood, 

12. Amboyna inlaid loo-table, the lower part 
by four marqueterie panels (fixed) ; doclgnohend med 
by Thomas Jacob, 4, Upper Charlton-street, Fitzroy - 
square, W. [The Society's Silver Medal and prize of 
251. ; also the North London Exhibition Prize.*} Assisted 





2 * This prize consists of 41. 18s., the interest of 1671. 
7s. 3d. Consols invested in the name of the Society of 
ain, SP Poovtate by _ — “ for the best speci- 
n oO ul workmanship ”’ at t iety’ ibiti 
of Art-Workmanehin ip é Society’s Exhibition 


by Cornelius Riech (marqueterie cutter) [Prize of 127.], 
Charles Helfer (engraver), [Prize of 3 ; George — 
(turner) [Prize of 1/.], Joseph Platt (carver) pPeerio 
ll.], and George Tappin (polisher) [Prize of 1/.]. Price 
100 guineas, zs 

ik Cahnet in mahogany and ebony woods, with metal 
gilt mouldings (plaques 9 on ivory) ; exhibited by 
W. Bertram & 8on, 100, Dean-street, Soho, W.; designed 
by W. M. Holmes ; erty or. M- a = 
W. Maskell: cabinet wor » and J. : 
man, Prize of i, each to W. H. Holmes and W. Maskell 

Inlay in Marble, 

15. Table-top; by J. Taylor, 6, Mead's-row, West 
minster pre aie § Lambeth, GB. Price 16l, Prize of 
31. for this and No, 16, Group of flowers, 


Carving in Stone. 
18. Group of flowers; by James Goudge, 117, Page- 
street, Westminster, 8.W. Prize of 2/. for this and No, 
19, Bird and foliage. 


Modelling in Plaster, 


20. Figure of a Child; by J. W. Gould, 85, Castle-road, 
centieom, N.W. The Society's Silver Medal anda 
Prize of 101, 

22. Portion of a frieze for a drawing-room, Thoresby 
Hall; designed and modelled by J. Daymond, jun. (ander 
Mr. A, Salvin, architect), 4, Edward-street, Vincent- 
square, 8.W. The Society’s Silver Medel and a Prize of 
10/, for this and Nos. 23 and 24, alternate centres for 
frieze of dining-room. 

25. Bracket, gilt; executed by A. Aspinwall, Lea-row, 
Bradford-moor, Bradford, Yorkshire. 


Metal Work. 


Messrs. Cox & Son, Mr. John Keith, and Mr, B. J. 
Talbert have each been awarded the Society's Silver 
Medal. A Prize of 6/. is awarded to H. Tickell, in respect 
of Sets Nos. 2 and 4 (of works exhibited by them), and a 
Prize of 3l. to J. Keith, jun., in respect of Set No. 3. 

39. Watch case and dial in silver; by T. J. Bowman, 
2, Kheidol-terrace, St, Peter's, Islington, N. Price 51. 
Prize of 11, 

41. Card-tray; designed by W. U., chased by P. A. 
Price’2/, 2s. ize of 11. each to designer and chaser. 
48, D d steel-bladed trowel; designed by Se- 
bastian G. Rica, executed (with the exception of the ivory 
handle) by T. R. Rice, Messrs. Hart, Son, & Co., Wych- 
street. Prize of 5l. to T, R. Rice. 
50. One of a pair of wrought-iron gates; executed for 
the Union Bank of London, by T, Winstanley, 25, New 
Compton-street, W.C., assisted by G. Winstanley and 
F. Lancester, apprentices; designed by Mr. Porter, 
architect, Messrs. Porter and T. Winstanley have each 
been awarded the Society's Silver Medal. Prize of 101, 
each to G. Winstanley and F. Lancester. 
51. Hammered bracket in iron; designed and produced 
by W. Morris, 14, Goding-street, Vauxhall, S.E. Price 5/. 
Prize of 31. 
52. Hammered bracket in iron; designed and e 
by William Kobson, 11, Parkside-street, Battersea-road, 
8.W. Price 3l. Prize of 2i. 
53. Gas Standard in brass; designed and executed by 
Joseph Taylor, 12, Wynford-street, Islington, N. Price 
121. Prize of 51. for this and No. 64. Inketand in brass. 
56. Portrait in repouss¢é, from a carvi by Jean 
Goujon ; by Robert Tow, 36, Aldenham-street, St, Pan- 
cras-road, N.W. Prize of 71. 10s. 
57. Head of Satyr, repoussé in copper; blocked by W. 
Theuverkauff, and chased by G. Deere, 11, Hermes-street, 
Pentonville, N. Prize of 41, to W. Theuerkauff, and 31. 
to G. Deere. 
59. Fobsecco-jar and cover (Elizabethan period); de- 
signed anc executed by F. B. 31, Cantelows-road, Camden- 
square, N.W. Prize of ll, 
Cameo Cutting. 
63. “‘Psyche;’’ designed and cut by J. Ronea, 42, 
Blantyre-strect, Chelsea, 8.W. Prize of 2/, for this and 
Nos, 64 and 65, ** Clytie.”” 
Carving in Ivory. 
65. ‘The Rainbow; ” by J. Ronca, 
Glass Blowing. 
69. Two plain Toilettes; by Elijah Barnes, 13, Hinge- 
ston-street, Birmingham. Prize of 51, for this and Nos, 
— ; one with twisted stand; and champagne glass, with 
igree. 
73. Two toilettes, with filigree; by T. C. Barnes, 135, 
Camden-street, Birmingham, rize of 71, 10s. for this 
and Nos. 74, 75, a Flower-glass in green and splashed with 
gold, aud Loving-cup, 


The following from those exhibited by Messrs. Cox & 
a°— 





tod 





76. Polished brass eagle lectern (jewelled); designed 
by B. J. Talbert ; brass worker, J. Skelley; chaser and 
modeller, A. Barrett; engraver, James Keith. Price 120 
guineas. Prize of 3t, to J. Skelley, for this and other 
specimens, 
_ 78. Wrought-iron gas standard, relieved with brass and 
jewelled ; desi re by B. J. Talbert ; forger, W. Prender- 
gast; fitters, R. Emms (lower half of standard), and J, 
Morgan (upper half of standard, including bumping 
leaves). Price 36 guineas. Prize of 3/. to W. Prendergast. 
79. Board with specimens of chasing and modelling; 
two fire-iron heads, figure of “ Hamlet,” A. Barrett ; 
three studies from natural foliage, G. B. Tapley; two 
mete Eh te ggg “wh — for side and front of 
sideboard, R. ms. Pri . . B. 
of 21, to E. Richards. aE eA 
81. Oak font-cover with wrought-brass mountings and 
chain; designed by B. J. Talbert ; joiner, E. Senger, 
wood carver, T. Burdett ; braes-workers, J. Skelley an 
W. Marsden ; beaten cross chased by A. Barrett; en- 
ayiee liswer bende initee, Fame itgen, "Buns 
n ves), i 
of 21, to W, Maredtn. An ete neces 
§2. Altar-table, with frontal, the panels of reredos in 
hand-painted encaustic tiles ; subject,“ The Last Supper ;” 
designed by B. J. Talbert; cartoon of subject, M. Caso- 
lani; tile-painter, W. W. Robinson ; joiner, W. Layfield ; 
wood-carver, W. E. Matthews; embroideresses, Fanny 
aj roy nee y 7 Prize of 21. 10s. to M. 
ani, 2/. 10s, to W. W. Robi 
Fanny Thurling and Susannah Gties.” ee 











Surveyorship, Bridewell and Bethichem 
Hospitais.—Mr. Frederick Marrable has been 
appointed to this office. 





ILMINSTER AND ITS ILLS. 
Ar the risk of offending some rather irritabj, 


folk, who are at being told up. 
palatable truths, we have a word or two to say of 
another place in Somersetshire. We have no 
particular bias to criticise one town more than 
another, or exhibit its shortcomings. If county 


‘| and local chronicles would deal less in small talk, 


and devote more of their space to advocating 
local improvements and sanitary reforms, a year 
or two would make a wonderful change in the 
condition of many of our country towns. 

If it were for nothing more than to view the 
fine old church of Ilminster, the town would be 
worth a visit. The streets are not many: 
what there are, are ; and the archi. 
tecture of the place calls, indeed, for no com. 
mendation. 

Since the opening of the district by railway, 
throngh Ilminster to Chard, a little more life 
has been infused into the town than of erst ; and 
the commercial traveller is now to be seen here 
more often, where the philosophic and pedestrian 
pediar a few years ago bad all to himself. 

The Highway Board keep the roads without 
the town fairly in repair, but we cannot say the 
same on behalf of the authorities within the 
town. 

The streets and lanes and low places of the 
town are not half looked over; they are rather 
in the position of being overlooked. The duty 
of keeping the streets and lanes of the town in 
repair, and attending to its drainage and water 
supply, devolves upon a vestry board; but some 
of these gentlemen are greater adepta at vandal 
work than vestry work, as we will hereafter 
show. With the exception of the main street, 
and its continuation, or near and about where 
the central thoroughfares intersect little order 
or regularity, or tidiness can be observed. Bad 
roadway, footway, and worse drainage, is the 
character, without any qualification, we must 
accord. As we like to be explicit in what we 
state, and as we write upon the spot, we shall 
instance Ditton-street, one of the lower situated 
portions of the town. This has been one of 
the worst cared for places for a long period in 
respect to its drainage. The drainage of the town 
generally is bad, but ite inclined position helps 
to do for Ilminster what its vestry will not do. 
The lower parts of the town suffer, however, 
from a sewage-impregnated subsoil. Surface 
drainage is one thing, and imbedded sewage 
matter another. Let the authorities note this. 
We must also tell them candidly and civilly, that 
their neglect or ignorance is poisoning the 
health of the town. Perhaps this monition will 
not startle them; for men who have the hardi- 
hood to declare that fever was always in Ditton- 
street, and is likely to be there (caused by their 
own neglect), will console themselves with the 
lazy and criminal exclamation, “It is better to 
leave what is well enough alone.” Without 
polluting the River Ile, on which the town is 
situated, or its tributaries, we could suggest 6 
plan whereby the town could be put on a better 
sanitary footing at a small outlay ; bat we doubt 
not that the vestry board can secure proper pro- 
fessional services in the county of Somerset, and 
we would advise them in that direction. 

At the head of the town, beyond North-street, 
there is a street called Strawberry-hill. This 
is a wild-looking locality, and it requires 0 
overhauling, front and rear. Strawberry-bill 
and Behind Batts are certainly behind, and 
behind-hand in many ways. The old mail-coach 
road, which led into the town on the north, not 
being now much used except by the farmers, 00 
the line of its course has gone back into & 
ruinous condition. Both the highway board and 
the vestry have placed it in their Index Expur- 
gatorius. The townsfolk use it for a ramble into 
the country when the summer wooes them ab 
and the farmers, who both in winter and sammer 
work it by their traffic into a road of ruts, 0 
their charity throw upon it an odd burrowful 
of field stones, and any number of cartloads of 
cabbage-stalks, weeds, oyster-shells, and other 
similarly solid macadamised dressings. This 
road, on which many of our old judges went the 
Western Cirenit with briefless barristers in ther 
train, is now a broken-down highway 12 the 
valley of the shadow of death. 

The ancient church of Ilminster is externally 
a very fine specimen of late Gothic. It has ® 


beautiful central tower, with crocketed pinnacles 
and panellings, exhibiting good design and work- 
manehip without. There are a nave, transept, 
north and south aisles, chancel, porches north 


, 





and south, The nave is modern, a rebuilding of 
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gated marbie tomb is also to be seen in the angle, 
with effigies of the knight and his lady. The 
knight is in armour, and both are represented as 
standing under a canopy. This latter monn- 


at eight o’clock each evening. There are not 
many towns now in Great Britain where— 


“ The curfew tolls the knell of parting day.” 


Whether it be a reminder of conquest or not, it 
is pleasing, ait fn bane. teenie of the curfew 
on the still summer eve, linking the present 
with the memories of the olden time. Scattered 
about through the graveyard are some old and 
interesting monuments of old date, a few from 
age not wholly decipherable. On the occasion of 
our first visit we found a mural mason hard at 
work smashing some of the flat headstones, for 
no more blessed purpose than repairing the 
flagging without the doors and walls of the 
church. We have known before now of head- 
stones being laid flat in front of church doors, or 
within the church walle; but we fail to recollect 
an instance where tombstones have been lifted 
from the graveyard indiscriminately, and 
smashed and chiselled for the repair of path- 
ways, as if they had only been lifted from the 
quarry. 

Uminster, if not very wealthy within, taken in 
connexion with its environs, may be said to be of 
an influential character. One of the oldest 
institations of the town is the Free Grammar 
School, dating from the reign of Edward VI. 

The endowment will undergo a change by the 
working of the new Education Act, and so will 
many Others similar to it, whose histories are 
older, and who owe their formation to the 
glorious beneficences of our ancestors. Inside 
the town, in the matier of manufactare, there is 
a collar factory that gives employment to a 
good many females, and without the town there 
is a very large and extensive carpet-twine manu- 
factory, which gives employment to some hun- 
dreds of hands, men and women. 

The machinery and steam appliances here are 

novel, and are of the latest introduction for the 
purpose. Several cottages for workmen have 
been built during the last year in the vicinity of 
the mills for the convenience of the workmen, 
and are now occupied. Ilminster enjoys the use 
and benefit of a park, which, though not a public 
one, is free to the inhabitants through the kind- 
ness of a resident gentleman, Mr. Lee. 
_ minster requires to be “knocked back” 
into shape: it has to all appearance been 
for many years much in the position of a 
very old, battered hat, woefully “knocked 
out” of shape, The town has seemingly done 
its best to struggle up the hill on which its 
primal portion was built, but each effort has been 
4 failure. The houses and streets are straggling, 
running zigzag across an inclined plane. We 
hope its authorities will not take it amiss of us 
for pointing out ite wants. The year will soon 
advance into the spring, and if they would wipe 
out some of their misdeeds by good actions let 
them look at once to the drainage of the town, 
both along the line of the main hfares 
= in the lower quarters. ere eae 
y8 are in anything but a good condition, 
there are not a few of the houses of the poor, 
which, call them by whatever name we will, do 
not smell very sweet. 








ON THE ORIGIN OF THE BYZANTINE 
AND MOORISH STYLES.* 


BEvoRE proceeding to make any allusion to the 
remaing of Greek architecture in the eastern 
Portion of the I would direct 
attention to the earlier political and social con- 
dition of these countries, which will lead us to 
©xpect that the arts of that wonderful Hellenic 
ae aie found to have left there indelible 
_.0e8 of their energy and skill. One of the 


*B 
Baiaburat 2; D;, Marshall From a paper read at the 





marvels of history is the fact of the wonderfal 
spread and diffusion of the Greek itself. 
Confined at first to the narrow limita of Attica 
and its immediate proximity, it occupies in turn 
the opposite coast of Asia Minor and the Ionian 
Islands; takes possession of Macedonia and 
Thrace, occupies Asia Minor itself, Syria, and 
Palestine, the northern parte of Egypt; 
wherever, in fact, the people aspired to culture 


Hellenic genius became paramount; and con- 
sidering as well how keen and energetic they 
were in commercial pursuits, their presence and 
political weight were, no doubt, as widely 

as their letters and civilisation. It has, I think, 
been justly remarked by a recent historian that 


Judea leading to constant ruptures and animosi- 
ties between those antagonistic elements of the 
populations so irritated the Roman governors 
that they in some degree led to those severe 
measures of repression that in the end brought 
about those terrible ‘calamities, calminating in 
the destruction of the Jewish polity. 

I need not name the Greek city and colony of 
Alexandria, in its day the great seat of Hellenic 
learning, art, and science, where Greek manners 
and Greek vices flourished in tropical laxuriance ; 
neither need I allude to the almost superstitious 
reverence with which the Romans regarded 
Greek eloquence, literature, and art. very 
Roman who pretended to aspire to excellence in 
any intellectual department travelled to Athens 
to drink inspiration at the fountain-head, and 
took for his models those Greeks who had dis- 
tinguished themselves as masters in their several 
departments. I mention these things to remind 
you that the Greeks were the intellectual pioneers 
of the old world, and to draw the inference that, 
as we know that they were all this in the region 
of science and literature, they could have been 
no less in the department of art and architecture. 
As an instance of what I must consider an 
example of Greek art in the East, I would refer 
to the ruins of Palmyra; and I would remark, 
in passing, the prevalence of the Greek names of 


present day. 
This city, Palmyra, built on a fertile spot 
upon the route of the caravans, through the 


Damascus, had existed at least since the days 
of Solomon (who most probably enlarged it). 


and intellectual refinement, there the influence of 


the Greek and Jewish portions of the cities of 


sites and cities all over the East, even to the | 


great Syrian desert, between the Euphrates and | 


and Palmyra, which, after an obstinate resist- 
ance, was reduced to ruins. It never lifted up 
ite head again, and though Aurelian made an 
attempt to restore its temple, it gradually 
dwindled into a miserable Arab town, forgot its 
proud title of Heliopolis, and is now again known 
to its wretched inbabitants by ite pristine name 
of Tadmor. 

Bat what makes its interest to us from our 
present point of view is, that the catastrophe 
which ended in the ruin of the city, was brought 
about by the influence of a resident Greek. The 
Princess Zenobia was an ardent admirer of 
Greek letters and Greek philosophy, and was in 
the habit of consulting, in matters political and 
literary, Longinus, a Greek, born at Athens, a 
celebrated rhetorician and Platonist philosopher, 
who had earned the name of the living library 
and walking museum, some of whose treatises 
have been preserved. This Greek philosopher, 
at any rate, got the blame of the political errors 
of Zenobia, and suffered accordingly at the hands 
of the Romans. 

Thus we find the Greek looked upon as the 
leader of thought in this remote city of the 
desert. 

One other example of work which I must 
look upon as Greek are the remains of the still 
more obscure city of Petra, situated on the 
caravan route between Egypt and the Last, 
surrounded by- Arab tribes,—in the time of 
Claudius the stronghold of the powerful chief 
Aretus,—which maintained its independence till 
annexed by Trajan. ‘The character of the ruins 
can only be accounted for by supposing a resi- 
dent Greek element among those which formed 
the population of the city. If such was the case 
in regard to those outlying colonies whose ruins 
time has spared, how much stronger must the 
| force of Hellenic influence have been in the 
cities of the coast, and places more immediately 
within the range of civilisation, whose remains 
time has obliterated. 

Having endeavoured to show what a powerful 
influence, during what is called the Classic period, 
Greece (through the prevalence of her race) 
exercised on the language and manners of the 
nations of the East, and how, through the pecu- 
liar gift of art with which her sons were endowed, 
rose up those wonderful temples and edifices 
whose remains fill us with admiration, I would 
| now pass on to what | must consider another 
| phase of the versatile genius of the Greek. We 








It at first bore the name of Tadmor, the Hebrew see a powerful transition of style as the Chris- 
for City of Palms. Little or nothing is known | tian supersedes the heathen phase of thought in 
of its early history, until it appears in the time | the Castern empire. What were the causes, 
of the last civil war (under the Greek name of| and to the genius of what race may we most 
Palmyra, the City of Palms, when Mark Antony | probably give the merit or blame of the Byzan- 
attacked and occupied it for a short time, in| tineasastyle? Afcer the Roman empire became 
one of his raids upon the Parthians. | Eastern, the court became more and more 

And 1 would refer to the photographs of the like that of a Persian monareby in its forms, 
marvellous ruins at Heliopolis (which I have tastes, and proclivities, and the lavish use of 
placed on the table), as giving some idea of the | colour and ornament in its architectural efforts 
fertility and power, both of design and execation, was natural to follow in its train. But by what 
which must have possessed the men who reared natural sequence could such a church as St. 
those structures. That they were of the Helenic | Sophia, a type of the prevailing church architec- 
race, and belonged to that intellectual common-| ture of the Eastern empire,—by what nataral 
wealth which had Athens for its centre, I think | sequence can we account for the entire dis- 
the ease and felicity in style of the remains abun- similarity from the Classio, if built (as I think 
dantly testify; and the hints we have in history | probable) by artists of the same race as those 
of the last days of Palmyralead to the same | who built the Parthenon? What a complete 


notion of the power of the living presence of the 
Greek in a remote Eastern city, I may be allowed 
to help my argument by alluding to this closing 
period of its history. 


the capital of a powerfal principality, exer- 
cising supremacy over the wandering tribes 
the desert, and, taking advantage of the distrac- 
tions at Rome, extended her dominion ee 
out Syria and the neighbouring regions as far as 
ceonh, a0 the one hand, and Galatia on the 
ther. 
i The name of the ruler at this time was 
Odenathns, called Prince of the Saracens. The 
population of the capital was part Syrian, part 
Arab, with the interlacing Greek element, 
brought there most likely by the strong mer- 
cantile instinct of the Greek, or by the demands 
of the wealthy Palmyrans for the prodacts of his 
genius or his intellect. On the death of Odena- 
thus, his wife, the celebrated Zenobia, seized the 
reins of government, and ruled with a vigour 
and military skill that received the recognition 
of the Imperial government. But, conceiving 
the ambitious project of establishing an in- 
dependent empire of the East, she proclaimed 
herself independent of Aurelian, and advanced 
to meet the Emperor, with his victorious legions, 





in Syria. The event proved fatal to Zenobia 


In the time of Hadrian the city had become | 
of | tinction as 


conclasion ; and as it goes towards giving us a change must have come over the whole texture 


'and fibre of the national thought. Now one 
great cause must undoubtedly be sought in the 
| conversion of the empire to Christianity. The 
|ehange in the imperial policy from penalties 
against Christianity to penalties against Pagan- 
ism, would naturally lead to make as wide a dis- 
possible between the Christian church 
and the heathen temple, and the reiterated ad- 
monition of the Christian teacher,—Little chil- 
dren, keep yourselves from idols,—would render 
it expedient to follow up such teaching by avoid- 
ing all external associations of the old idolatry. 
Now I would merely suggest that, as the eye of 
the Christian convert naturally turned towards 
the Holy Land as the mother of his faith, and as 
as we know how the mother of Constantine almost 
worshipped the soil of Judea, I think it not at al 
unlikely that the source that inspired the artists 
who first erected those Byzantine churches came 
froma Jewish source. Knowing the Eastern taste 
for colour and the gorgeous which possesses the 
Jew, I cannot but think that the Temple at 
Jerusalem, with its lattices and pinnacles, had & 
relationship—a sort of parentage—to the Byzan- 
tine. Tradition, or possibly some kindred struc- 
tures as the Jewish temples in the neighbour- 
hood of Alexandria, or the rival stracture im 
Samaria, might have given the leading traite; 





but I think you will allow that the sudden 
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expression in religious edifices of Eastern 
taste on the soil of Greece, and in the very 
focus of classic inflaence, requires some such 
solution to account for its existence. Of the 
first period, of the Byzantine, from the time 
of Constantine to the middle of the sixth 
century, we have no very certain remains. 
The secoud period, of which we have many im- 
portant examples, begins with the reign of 
Justinian, who built the church of St. Sophia, 
one of the twenty-five churches with which he 
adorned the capital. The names of the archi- 
tects of St. Sophia have been preserved,—An- 
themius, of Trallis, and Theodorus the Elder, 
of Miletus, These edifices gave the type to 
the vast number of ecclesiastical buildings 
which this pious emperor erected throughout 
the provinces, and may be said to give the lead- 
ing features to Christian architecture in the 
East, until Christianity itself,—if we can call that 
miserably degraded, puerile, and vicious system 
into which it had sunk, Christianity at all,— 
until Christianity itself was drowned out by the 
advancing tides of Islamism from the wilds of 
Arabia, on the one hand, and the hordes of Bal- 





garians and Selzak Turks and Tartars, on the east 
and north; and as these tribes of barbarians ere 
their final supremacy on the soil of the Eastern em- 
pire had been conquered to the faith of Mahomet, 
wherever a city was annexed by a Commander 
of the Faithful, the same process of conversion 
which was forced upon the consciences of the 
conquered would naturally be performed on their 
churches ; the whitewash would cover up all 
Christian symbols, and obliterate all vestiges of 
the saints; the pious sentences of Christian 
hope or consolation would be replaced by 








texts from the Koran, and you have the first 
type of a Mahomedan mosque; nay, further, it 
would be something astonishing if hordes of wild | 
men, who inhabited those deserts extending from | 
the borders of Egypt and the Persian Gulf to| 
mountains in Armenia, reputed for no special | 
intellectual gift, if we except a certain native | 
eloquence, should of a sudden seem to change | 
their very nature, and excel in all the arts of | 
civilised life. I should rather expect that the | 
Hellenic and Jewish element that mingled itself | 
with the overwhelming tide, imparted to it some | 
of its own flavour and sweetness; that the chaff | 
which that wind from the desert swept before | 
it, left seeds to take root and fructify, which | 
gave some of those intellectual qualities which | 
dignified the reign of Islamism in its culminating | 
period. The Greek or Jew in Alexandria, whether 
artist or philosopher, who slipped his faith 
and went in for Mahomet, would have all 
the zeal of a new convert to supply the new 
religion with art or with argument, so that I| 
claim much of the beauty and originality in early 
Moorish art to Greek genius. I have assumed 
all along that there are certain qualities in 
race that are hereditary. I do not say that 
these qualities never die out—perhaps they do; 
they certainly deteriorate, and degenerate with 
the moral decay of a people. It has been re- 
marked that art attains a certain faloess 
of thought and vigour with the political 
virtue and strength of a nation; then super- 
venes a period of luxury and laxity of 
morals, under which art develops in technical 
excellence, but deteriorates in manliness and 
thought ; licentiousness following upon luxury ; 
social troubles and convulsions follow, and art 
goes to the wall. This has frequently taken 
place in the history of nations, and we can only 
account for the long lease of life afforded to 
Hellenic art, by observing that the national 
existence of Hellenism was rather an intellec- 
tual than a material empire,—that it was not 
an empire at all, but a family life, ramified 
through the then civilized world. Her own 
existence, as a national polity, having Athens 
for its capital, was short and feverish; but the 
influence of her thought and art rose and fell 
with every state, large or small, that occupies 
the pages of history during the Classic period, 
and far into the Christian, so that its phase of 
existence is something sui generis, and ex- 
ceptional. But I would remark, in conclu- 
sion, the converse of the statement with 
which I began. One of the marvels of history 
was the prevalence of the language of the 
Hellenic race over the East far into this our 
era. The other marvel is what has become of 
it? A corrupt form of it still lingers about the 
place of ite birth, among a people whom I do 
not bslieve to be Hellenic Greeks at all. Bat 
it shows how completely the soil of the Eastern 
empire was ploughed up and turned over by 


every phase of suffering, when in all these lands 
there is not found a whisper of that language 
which those who once spake it considered 
worthy to be the language of the goda. 





SLATE CISTERNS. 


Sir,—I have used slate cisterns over w.c. 
many years, and the simplest way I found to 
obviate the annoyance of condensation is to form 
aceiling of match-boarding put upon fillets of 
wood or screwed temporarily, so as to be easily 
removed if required at any time. Ww.L 





PILASTERS FOR A COMMERCIAL WARE- 
HOUSE, BELFAST. 


WE give illustrations in our present issue of 
the upper portion of some carved stone pilasters, 
from Ireland, which, as the design of a young Irish 
artist, indicate the progress of art in that part of 
the United Kingdom. The pilasters have been 
executed in alto-relievo, in een ree of 

uality, for the principal front of a large 
nates mist Sat cet in Belfast (Mr. William 
Hastings, architect), lately built by Messrs. 
Fitzpatrick, Brothers, for Mr. Samuel McCaus- 
land. 

The pilasters, as represented in our en- 
graving, form the external elevation of five 
piers supporting the front of the warehouse, 
and are intended to represent the five divi- 
sions of the globe,— Asia, Africa, Europe, 
Oceanica, and America,—with the botanical and 
commercial productions of each continent. In 
the first pilaster a head of a Chinese girl draped 
in silk, and ornamented with peacock’s feathers, 
represents Asia, the remainder of the pier con- 
taining palms, pomegranates, rice, tea plant, &c. 
An Ethiopian, decorated with a lily, represents 
Africa ; the productions of that continent includ- 
ing bananas, gourds, and date palms. A chain, 
terminating in a broken link, intertwines through 
the fruit and foliage of this country, forming a 
suggestive feature in its history. The centre 
pilaster, Europe, consists of a male head, deco- 
rated with conventional ornament denoting the 
superiority of art in this continent ; the remainder 
of the pilaster contains vines, pineapples, melons, 
figs, flax, grain, and fruit and foliage of the 
climate. Oceanica is represented by the head 
of a South Sea warrior; the centre of the pier 
consisting of cocoa-nut palms, bread-fruit, yams, 
and other botanical productions peculiar to Poly- 
nesia. An Indian, with tomahawk and arrows, 
represents America ; the commercial productions 
including tobacco, cotton, Indian corn, with other 
vegetable productions from South America. 

Mr. Michael Fitzpatrick, the designer of the 
pilasters, is junior partner of the firm by whom 
the work has been done. 

In connexion with this subject, we have to 
repeat, what we have frequently expressed in 
these pages, that stonecarving, as an important 
department of architecture. should not consist 
of empty forms, but should be made to convey 
some meaning. Without invading the domain 
of sculpture, there is a wide and extensive field 
for intellectual workers in the decoration of 
buildings. 








THE NEW POST-OFFICE, MELBOURNE. 


It is many years since the idea of a General 
Post-office, suited to the requirements of a colony 
80 progressive as Victoria, was first conceived. 
It is, after all, simply a question of time whether 
other institutions of as much importance as the 
General Post should not be completed in accord- 
ance with the original views of promoters. 

The architect of this building is Mr. Wardell ; 
its frontage in Bourke-street is 130 ft., and that 
to Elizabeth-street 316 ft. The stone used in 
the front of the building is freestone from Tas- 
mania quarries, the greater portion being from 
Point Ventenat, Taylor’s Bay, and the remainder 
from Spring Bay. Both these quarries have 
been opened up and worked by Messrs. Glaister 
& Co., of Melbourne. 

The principal entrance to the building is in 
Bourke-street, leading to an arcade by a flight 
of steps to the mail branch department, from 
which access is gained to the offices of the general 
secretary, the inspector of country post-offices, 
and the inspector of stamps. An arcade extends 
along the Bourke and Elizabeth street fronts of 
the building, affording general access to the 





the share of famine, war, and pestilence, by 


receiving, delivery, and inquiry windows, regia- 


tration, sale of stamps, and private letter-boxes, 
At the north end of Elizabeth-street the arcade. 
affords access to a staircase on the firat floor 
where the money-order office and the dead-letter 
office are located, and forms the public approach 
to the accountant’s department. On this floor 
are also the stationery store, clerks’ offices, corrj. 
dors, &c. The mail branch department occupies 
the whole of the ground floor, affording a clear 
space throughout, except where interrupted by 
the piers carrying the walls of the upper portion 
of the building. The lower consists of 
arches and piers continued the whole length of 
the two street fronts. 

On account of the inequality of street level » 
basement is formed, commencing at above 12 in, 
above the footpath in Little Bourke-street, and 
standing 4 ft. 6 in. above the footpath at the 
corner of Bourke and Elizabeth streets. The 
portions of basement exposed to view are of 
red granite, from Gabo Island, and finished with 
a rusticated capping, forming a sub-plinth to 
each pier, and filled in with moulded bluestone 
steps. These steps extend beyond the plinth, 
and form a continous flight to the arcades. The 
arcades are 10 ft. wide in the clear, divided by 
piers and moulded cross ribs at each bay, and 
vaulted over with Roman groining in brick, 
The north front is of plain brickwork, and the 
basement throughout is of chiselled bluestone 
ashlar. The middle compartment is divided 
into centre and wings, the centre being relieved 
by a screen of eight detached coupled columns 
of the Ionic order, terminating with balustrades 
above. The pedestals over tke columns are to 
have statues or carved terminations. The walls 
to the centre portion of the ground space form 
a central area carried up to the full height of 
the building, and lighted from above, to be 
used as a sorting-room, around which are placed 
successively the stamp, registration, and inquiry 
windows, and the newspaper and letter delivery, 
as well as private letter, windows; these are on 
the south side, facing Bourke and Elizabeth 
streets. On the eastern, or rear side of the 
buildivg, is the mails receiving-room, entered 
from the right-of-way joining Bourke-street with 
Little Bourke-street. The inland and foreign 
despatch, with outside approach, is on the 
western side, and the letter-carriers’ room is on 
the north side. By this arrangement super- 
vision is obtained by the superintendent in the 
sorting-room over the whole of this d ment. 
Washing-rooms and W.Cs. are provided on each 
floor. The basement, on the rear side of the 
building, is appropriated for storerooms, &c. 
The architecture is of the Ionic and Doric 
orders, superim after the Italian manner. 
The angles of the building and the main central 
compartment to the long Elizabeth-street front 
break forward beyond the general face-line, and 
form in the complete design angle-towers to 
both street fronts. The main central compart- 
ment and angle-tower abutting on both streets 
is carried up another story with the Corinthian 
order. The angle-tower is surmounted by 
turret of octagonal form, with clock-dials on four 
sides. The two remaining angle-towers are of 
less elevation, and are simply terminated with & 
balustrade and attic. Each front between the 
towers and raised central compartment in 
Elizabeth-street is finished with a balustrade. 
The upper story consists of pilastered arched 

windows, with balconettes continuing the 
line of pedestal tothe upper order, the impost to 
the windows being continued. Engaged coupled 
colamns mark each bay, and the towers are 
relieved with pilasters and colamns, with de- 
tached shafts on each face extending to the three 
orders, the cornices breaking round. The 
columns with detached shafts are flated, and the 
windows to the central compartment and towers 
have flated Ionic columns. In the wings to the 
central compartment arched heads are omitted, 
and the spaces above are filled with sunk panels 
and carved festoons. The angle-tower coD- 
necting the arcades to the two streets is domed 
in brick. The height of the lower order from 
the level of the basement is 21 ft. 6 in., and the 
upper order, including pedestal and parapet, 
30 ft. 6 in. The height of the angle-tower 
abutting on Bourke and Elizabeth streets 
98 ft. above the footway. The central compart- 
ment is 92 ft. 6 in. to the top of the masonry. The 
remaining parts are 60 ft. high. The roofs are of 
wrought iron, and covered part with slate and 
part lead. On the third floor an attic room 8 
provided for storage and extra office accommo- 
dation, as well as living-rooms for messengers. A 
space ig set apart on the basement for heating 





the mail branch department with hot water. 
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ALEXANDRA PARK, 


Mr. F. Futter has published a second edition 
of his “ Description of Alexandra Park Tontine 
and Art-Unions,” and in a new preface states 
what has been done towards developing his 
scheme. Mr. Faller says that “the 
already made and the assurances of support 
received justify him in confidently expecting 
that his objecte will be carried out with signal 
success.” We shall be glad if it prove so, 
though we are bound to say we cannot per- 
guade ourselves to believe in the probability 
of raising the very large sum of money 
talked of by means of a tontine and 20s. 
shares. It seems a thousand pities that the 
handsome building here, painted and decorated 
and ready as it is, should remain with its 
charming grounds unatilised, and we should be 
glad to be able to believe that the present scheme 
will be successfal. We cannot avoid the feeling, 
however, that this is not likely, and that it must 
take some other shape. As a first step the 
owners will have to lessen their expectations. 








WORKING MEN’S CLUB INSTITUTE. 


A meetine has been held, presided over by 
Lord Lyttelton, of the Social Working Men’s 
Club, established for the purpose of forming all 
over the country working men’s clubs and insti- 
tutes, as well as of reviving old ones where 
desirable. What does it all mean? Is there 
not such an institute already existing, not always 
very well managed, as it has seemed to us, but 
still professing to do what the new institute is 


quakes it may be imagined in what j 
these colamns eo inetd 
Now, with carefal workmen and skilled super- 
intendence, considerable additional security 
might be given to the structure. There are 
some good Greek masons in Damascus, but as to 
competent superintendence available I have no 
information. To act without a skilled architect 
would be to imperil the group. But I regard 
the underpinning of these columns as by far the 
most pressing work. 
The great portal of what is called the “‘ Small” 
Temple (it is bigger than the Parthenon) next 
calls for attention as described in Mrs. Burton’s 
letter. This portal is 42 ft. high by 21 ft. wide, 
and has beantifally sculptured architraves. The 
dropped key of the lintel requires support, which 
might, I think, more readily be given by metal 
cramps, or by notching in stone dovetails, than 
by the granite shaft proposed by Mrs. Barton, 
which would obstruct the opening and deface 
the interesting sculpture on the soffit of the 
stone. Toclear away the obstructive Arab wall, 
now built in between the ante, as well as the 
accumulated rubbish, which work seems to have 
been commenced by Captain Barton, is an ad- 
mirable step. Except, here, however, I should 
discountenance demolition,—especially demoli- 
tion paid for with the materials removed. This 
is a most dangerous course in such a case; 
and, with such people as the Arab population 
of the neighbournood, not to be thought of : not 
a stone in the place would be safe. 
In conclusion, I venture to recommend the 
subject of the present condition of Baalbec to 
the consideration of the Institute of Architects. 





said to be established to bring about? The 
result probably will be that people will look shyly 
at both. 








THE YEOVIL GUARDIANS AND THE 
** BUILDER.” 


Tue fame and froth of the Yeovil Board of 


Guardians have utterly collapsed. At the last ject, and I heartily wish him support and success. 


meeting of the Board the names of the two boys 
kept in the workhouse were given and some 
feeble excuses made. So the Board has had to 
eat its leek. One parting word with Yeovil for 
the season. What we wrote of the town and its 
local boards was written from careful examina- 
tion upon the spot.. It was written simply with 
a sincere desire to lead to improvement. The 
local press has come out but badly in the dis- 
cussion. 








COTTAGE HOSPITAL COMPETITION. 


Forty-two designs were sent in for the cot- 
tage hospital proposed to be built at Shaftesbury, 
Dorsetshire, as @ memorial of the late Marquis 
of Westminster, K.G. The premium has been 
awarded to the design bearing the motto “ Per- 
severando,” the author being Mr. J. B. Corby, 
St. Martin’s, Stamford. At a committee meet- 
ing held last week it was ordered that the work- 
ing drawings and specifications be at once pre- 
pared, and tenders obtained for the erection of 
the hospital. 








THE RUINS OF BAALBEC. 


Sin,—I am very glad to see that by quoting 
Mrs. Burton’s recent letter you have called 
attention to the magnificent remains of the 
temples at Baalbeo, and to the precarious con- 
dition of some of the most striking features in 
what is perhaps the most beautiful group of 
classic ruins in the world. As you invite com- 
ment from those who have visited them, I will, 
i a few words, point out what are, in my 
Opinion, the most pressing dangers, and offer a 
few suggestions as to the readiest and most 
desirable mode of meeting them. 

Those even who know Baalbec only by pic- 
tures will remember that, occupying the most 
Conspicuous place on the great platform, six 
S'gantic columns, surmounted by an entabla- 
ture, tower high above all else, and stand boldly 
out in deep, golden contrast to the lilac, snow- 
Streaked range of Lebanon. These six columns 
are all that remain of the fifty-four which com- 
Posed the peristyle of the Great Temple. Three 
fell in 1759. The columns havea height of 75 fc. 
and a diameter of 7 ft, 3 in. It will appear 
hardly credible that at the present time the 

ts stand on but half their diameter. The 

: have cut away the other half to abstract 
he metal dowel which j the shaft to the 
In a district affected often by earth- 





Their committee might probably, without great 
trouble, gather together whatever information 
or suggestions are within reach, and found 
thereupon some simple recommendations. If 
these were forwarded to Captain Burton, I do 
not doubt that he would value them, and turn 
them to account as opportunity allowed. 

For my own part I am delighted to find so 
energetic a man taking an interest in the sub- 


J. D. Crace. 





SOMERSET COUNTY LUNATIC ASYLUM 
CHAPEL. 


Sir —yYour correspondent has erred grossly» 
if not wilfully. The works referred to were 
executed under our direction in the usual way, 
and not “by us without the intervention of a 
building contractor.’ With the exception of a 
small portion done by the workmen upon the 
establishment, the whole of the work was per- 
formed by building contractors, tenders having 
been obtained by public competition. As to the 
cost, our approximate estimates were based upon 
the assumption that the walling stone and free- 
stone would be delivered upon the site free of 
charge. The walling stone was obtained from 
@ quarry upon the grounds of the asylum, but 
the labour to work it cost a considerable sum, 
whilst the freestone had also to be paid for, and 
these amounts were of course charged to the 
total cost of the building. It is not difficult, 
therefore, to show how the discrepancy occurred. 

Parr & Strone, 








THE DRINKING-FOUNTAIN MOVEMENT. 


Bury St. Edmunds.—The drinking-fountain 
presented to the towa by the Marquis of Bristol 
has been opened. It occupies the open space 
on the east side of the Corn Exchange, having 
been erected under the superintendence of Mr. 
Darkin. The fountain stands on a pedestal of 
brickwork, and consists of three semicircular 
basins, carved ont of a single large block of the 
kind of freestone known as Craig Leith, into 
which the water is spirted from an equal number 
of dolphins’ heads, with erect tails and foliated 
sides framing three spaces, one of which bears 
inscribed the arms of the borough ; another those 
of the donor, its High Steward; and the third 
the date, A.D. 1870. From this pedestal rises 
a tall circular colamn of Portland stone, enriched 
below with a band of arabesque carving in low 
relief, and surmounted by a cube and orn. Oa 
the south side of the cube is a sun-dial; on the 
west side, a diagram indicating the variation 
between solar and true time for every part of 
the year; and on the east side, a passage from 
Horace’s Ode (IV. 7) :— 

‘¢_monet annus et almum 
Que rapit hora diem.” 


the fountain stands falls considerably to the 
south, and an additional step will be made on 
that side, and the whole of the space round will 
be flagged with stone for a certain width, and 
the remainder paved with asphalte. 

Canterbury. The mayor has presented a 
drinking-fountain to the city. It has been 
erected at the bottom of George’s-terrace; but 
complaint has already been made to the council 
that it will be a nuisance there. Dissatisfac- 
tion has also been expressed as to its appearance, 
although not finished. The surveyor says the 
site is suitable, and that the mayor suggested 
it himself. The subject has been discussed in 
the Council, but nothing has been done as to it, 
the mayor declining to give his casting vote on 
a motion to refer the matter to the General Pur- 
poses Committee of the Council. 





MANCHESTER AND SALFORD BUILDING 
TRADES INSTITUTE. 


Ar the last meeting of the members of this 
society, Mr. J. Murgatroyd, architect, delivered 
a lecture on “The Main Principles of the Me- 
chanics of Construction interesting to Building 
Operatives.” The lecturer carefally avoided 
taking his hearers out of their depth, and 
brought his subject right home to them, so as to 
secure the attention not only of the advanced, 
but also of the elementary class. He aimed at 
the dissemination of those fundamental teach- 
ings which are so essentially requisite in building 
construction, in the application of the forces 
borrowed by man from nature. He showed how 
the builder, in the application of the lever and 
the inclined plane, appropriates her laws to his 
uses. The lecturer not only imparted technical 
instruction, but he drew their attention to such 
familiar appliances in their daily work, which 
could not fail to strengthen their faculties of 
observation, a means of gaining knowledge not 
sufficiently taken advantage of by craftsmen. 








MANGEL CAKE AND SEWAGE 
UTILISATION. 


I wrote to you some months ago, explaining 
my patented process of making mangel cake 
out of raw mangel. 

The French convert mangel into sugar for 
human consumption: my process does not go so 
far. I merely make it into a saccharine cake for 
fattening stock. Mr. Colman, the celebrated 
starch and mustard maker, made a most carefal 
trial of it on his farm last year, and became so 
convinced of its great fattening power that he 
has started it this year as an article of manufac- 
ture; but as he had to buy his roots from the 
farmer, it is made this year necessarily on a 
limited scale. Next year, the Norwich sewerage 
being complete, it will be easy to get an un- 
limited supply of roots from that source. Sewaged 
land, we know by the most conclusive experi- 
ments, will grow 50 tons of mangel to the acre. 
This will make 6 tons of my food, worth 91. per 
ton, or 541. per acre. How can sewage be 
equally profitably employed, or so surely? 
Mangel cake, from its large per-centage of 
sugar, will keep for ever; linseed-cake soon 
deteriorates in value. 

I send you a sample cake, which I should feel 
obliged if you would allow those of your readers 
interested in the great question of sewage 
culture to inspect. Hue Siri. 
*,* The sample cake may be seen at our 
office, 1, York-street, by any who are interested 
in the matter. 








SCHOOLS OF ART. 


The Nottingham School.—The annual meeting 
of the subscribers and donors to this school, has 
been held in the Mayor’s Parlour, at the 
Exchange. The mayor presided, and there was 
a good attendance. The report of the committee 
was read. : 

Mr. Rawle, the head-master, then read his re- 
port, one or two points in which may be ab- 
stracted. “The number of students who attended 
the school daring the past year was 503, show- 
ing an increase of ninty-four since the previous 
year. The general work of the school has been 
considerably in advance of any former year. 
The number of works sent up to London for in- 
spection was 1,800, or exactly 50 per cent, more 
than the average proportion per student through- 
out the country. A much greater proportion of 
the works were in the advanced stages than in 
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the previous year. There were 292 works in| ratepayers’ meeting was convened, further com- | of subsequent of smoke by settlement, or 
a ~ BA wn should be had with Mr. Cole, at| cracking of any of the fire-brick. To obviate 


the higher stages of instruction, and 1,508 in 
the elementary stages. Although fewer students 
were examined last year, the results in Govern- 
ment prizes were 50 per cent. better than they 
were in 1868. The Nottinghan school has again 
taken the highest number of prizes among pro- 
vincial schools, which makes the third consecu- 
tive year that Nottingham has headed the lists. 
Nottingham is now the only school in the king- 
dom which has gained gold medal awards for 
four consecutive years (South Kensington alone 
excepted). The last gold medal was obtained 
for a design for a lace curtain, which has since 
been manufactured by Messrs. Adams & Co. 
The school has obtained the highest award in the 
country for architectural design—a national 
silver medal.” 

It was suggested that an architectural club 
should be formed in connexion with the Insti- 
tution. Mr. Walker said he should be glad if 
the School of Art students started a club 
to read papers, and study jointly the various 
phases of architectural work, and he should be 
happy to give any assistance in his power to 
help Mr. Rawle to carry it out. 

Lord Belper presented the prizes to the suc- 
cessful students at the School of Art. The 
ceremony took place in the Exchange Hall, 
which was crowded by a very respectable 
audience, including a large number of students. 

The Darlington School.—The annual meeting 
and exhibition of this school have been held in 
the Mechanics’ Hal]. As on a former occasion, 
the exhibition was enriched by a large collection 
of water-colour drawings, photographs, etchings, 


South Kensington, with reference to the character 
of the building which the Department would 
approve for the purpose of a grant. Mr. Bullock 
and Mr. Wright, who were shortly about to visit 
London, undertook to seek an interview with 
Mr. Cole at an early day with this object, and 
to report to a future meeting of the committee, 
to be convened prior to the ratepayers being 
called together. 








AMBULANCES AND HOSPITAL 
ACCOMMODATION, 


We have long urged the vital necessity that 
existed for ambulances for the removal of the 
small-pox and fever smitten. We are glad to find 
that last week instructions wereissued by the Poor- 
law Board to the different Boards of Guardians 
how to act in future, so that the public panic may 
be quieted in respect to the alleged general use 
of the ordinary cabs for the removal of paticnts. 
|It has been the habit to use vehicles for the 
removal of the infected of similar make to the 
ordinary cab; indeed, disused cabs, no longer fit 
for decent street service, have been so empioyed. 
This gave rise to the suspicion that cabs in 
general were used; so that many people began 
to fear employing them. 

The Poor-law Board recommends that any 
conveyance in future used should have the word 
“Ambulance” painted conspicuously thereon, 
to allay all suspicion. They also recommend 











that carriages specially constructed for the pur- 


these difficulties, Messrs. Walker & Co., of Perey 
Ironworks, Newcastle -on- » have lately 
brought out a fireplace the name of 
“Lewis's” (a sanitary engineer of the firm 


“patent warm-air fireplace,” whi 
has the following advantages :—Ilst. It is com. 


plete in itself, involves no more difficulty 
expense, or trouble in setting, and requires 
20 more space than an ordinary register- 
2nd. The air-chamber is made of 
iron, fitted with internal gills or shelves, is 
perfectly smoke-proof, and the fireplace is lined 
with fireclay tile, thick enough to prevent the 
air being burnt, but not so thick as to pi 

the air being warmed half an hour or so after 
the fire is lighted; and these tiles, when burnt 
through, are easily replaced. I have used about 
a score of these fireplaces, in different wor: 
during the last year, with great success ; taki 
the entrance for cold air by a drain from the 
outside or from the hall or staircase; and the 
exit for warm air into the room itself, either in 
the side of the chimney-jamb, front of mantel, 
or top of shelf, according to circumstances, with 
alternative openings intoa hall orstaircase, or toa 
room above as desired, with valves to send the 
air into one place or another, asrequired. I had 
three of them set in the dining-room, drawing- 
room, and library of a house I recently built for 
| myself, all of them drawing the cold air from 
;the hall and staircase, and sending it back 
warmed into the same places, and one behind 
, the kitchen fire, warming a , and four 
| bed-rooms over. At the beginning of last win- 
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and other works of art from the South Kensing- | pose should be at once built, In thiseuggestion ter, when they were put in, I tried some expe- 
ton Museum. Tea and refreshments were pro- | we quite agree. 


vided for the large and fashionable company 


There is yet another matter to which we have 


|riments with a Byron’s delicate anemometer 
and a standard thermometer, and send you the 


which had assembled, and the interest of the | alluded for years, and to which we would still result. 


occasion was added to by selections of instru- 
mental music. The exhibition productions 
appeared equal to those of any former year in 
freehand, shadirg, water-colours, and mechanical 
drawing. According to the report, the total 
number of students who have been at any time 
under instruction during the past year has been 
180, an increase of fifteen over the previous year. 
The average number in the school has been 106, 
which shows an increase of seven in the average 
attendance as compared with 1869. The increase 
is in the ladies’ class and the general evening 
class. The number who presented themselves for 
examination in March last was 109, and out of 
these seventy-seven (or 70 per cent.) were suc- 
cessful. As compared with 1869, this shows an 
increase of thirteen competitors, and the per- 
centage of those who passed was then only 
58 per cent. Prizes were awarded for special 
proficiency to sixteen students, and four com- 
pleted their full certificates in the four branches 
of the examination, The works which were 
executed by the students during the year were 
forwarded, as usnal, to South Kensington for 
examination, and in the elementary section an 
award of 15s. each was made upon the works of 
nine students; of 20s. upon those of two; and 
prizes were awarded to five students in the 
advanced section. The sum of 211. 15s. was also 
granted upon the works of the students not 
included in the nominal list, and a free student- 
ship was awarded to Mr. John Dinsdale. The 
number of the awards in the elementary section 
was not so numerous as in 1869. According to 
the new regulations of the Science and Art 
Department, the examination will not be held 
this year until May, instead of March, as before. 
The alteration has been made so as to let the 
examination in science and art fall in the same 
month, it being now the general rule that both 
of these should be conducted by the same com- 
mittee. The Mayor distributed the prizes. 

The Macclesfield School.—A special meeting of 
the committee convened on the requisition of 
Mr. Ford, the master of the school, has been held, 
at which the mayor presided. The subject before 
the committee was the adoption of the 
Pablic Libraries Act, as to the desirability of 
which there appeared to be but one opinion in 
the meeting. It was distinctly stated by the 
mayor that if the inhabitants would grant a 
rate of jd. in the pound, the committee would 
pledge themselves to raise 2,000I. for the erec- 
tion of a building; and Mr. Stevens, architect, 
after hearing Mr. Ford’s explanations, said he 
was distinctly of opinion that 2,0001. would cover 
the cost of such o building as was actually 
requisite. A plain, substantial building, well 
lighted, and with sufficient space, was considered 
by the committee to be all that was required ; 


daily visitation to the homes of the stricken and 
to the houses where the dead are being kept for 


eastern districts of London, we were almost 
staggered at the woeful evidences of neglect we 
encountered. Dirt in quantities was found in 
various localities, tumbling in from heaps through 
front doors and back, from cellars and gratings 
in the front, and from ash-pits in the back. In 
these districts we met not a few whose faces 
were disfigured, and who suffered, not altogether 
from their own neglect, but through the criminal 
apathy of the local authorities. 
A fortnight since we noticed in these 

the erection of an auxiliary small-pox shed, for 
the accommodation of the very poor of Shore- 
ditch. Our worst fears then expressed have been 
realised. This small temporary structure is quite 
inadequate. 1t was completely filled within a few 
days of its opening; and now, we understand 
that its enlargement, by the addition of 
wings, will have to be proceeded with. The 
place is too circumscribed in extent for any 
appreciable extension commensurate with the 
sanitary wants of those who are or will be 
housed there. The increase of the epidemic has 
been so large and rapid in Shoreditch and 
Bethnal-green, that even the Asylum Board has 
been taxed to the utmost to provide accommoda- 
tion at Hampstead, Stockwell, and Homerton. 
Might not some old man-of-war be utilized as a 
floating hogpital ? 








UTILISATION OF WASTE HEAT IN 
DOMESTIC FIREPLACES. 


Sizn,—Having observed the letter of “J. K.” 
on this subject, I wish to call your attention to 
an improved warm-air chamber grate which I 
have lately used in my buildings with most satis- 
factory resulta. 

The advantage of air - chambers behind 
ordinary fires is obvious, and they have been 
attempted with partial success for some time, 
but the preventives to their universal adoption 
are several. 

1st. When they have to be “ built up ” in fire- 
brick, there are special drawings to be made, 
special instructions to be given, and special 
supervision of the builders required, on the part 
of architect, to secure the proper arrange- 
ment, 

2nd. The thickness of fire-brick requisite is 
sach that it issome hours after the fire is lighted 
before any appreciable heat is emitted from the 
chamber. 

3rd. There is the difficulty of making the 





but it was thought desirable, that before the 


direct special attention,—the want of local mor- | 
tuaries for every parish, together with careful air entering from hall near floor, 39°; tempera- 


days in waiting. During a late survey of the, 


External temperature, 25°; temperature of 


ture of air on its exit from air-chamber, 130° ; 
speed of air exuding 140 ft. lineal per minute, 
or 9 cubic feet exuding per minute, equal to 
82 cubic feet, raised 10° a minute. General tem- 
perature of hall and ‘staircase, with the three 
room fires lighted, 60°. As a general result, I 
may say that not only has the whole house 
(which has twenty rooms, is detached, and in 
an exposed situation) been very comfortable 
during the late severe weather, but whilst all 
our neighbours have had pipes bursting and 
rooms flooded, we have not had any pipe or 
cistern frozen, F. BR. 1. B. A. 








A ORITICISER OF CRITICS CRITICISED. 


Nova Scotra,—the New Scotland,—what more 
appropriate name could be found for the land 
from whence is to issue the new style of the 
fature ?* And how is this to be brought about ? 
The means are simple. “It is only by our 
architects dividing themselves into classes, such 
as church architects, house architects, theatre 
architects, and bringing up their pupils and 
apprentices only in the one branch, that our art 
can ever make the progress which we all desire.” 
Is it indeed so? Are we to come to this at last ? 
We have reached the perfection of pin-making 
by such means; one man makes nothing but the 
heads,another does nothing butsharpen the points, 
and soon. Alas for the progress of architecture 
when it is parcelled ont in a similar manner. 
Was such the case in the days of old, to which 
we look back with reverence ? Were the artists 
foremost in the rank of fame content to confine 
themselves to being either “ portrait-painters, 
landscape-painters, or historical painters,” as it is 
erroneously affirmed is thecaseat the present day ? 
Our Nova Scotia critic must be ignorant indeed of 
the history of art, if he does not know that some 
of the greatest artists not only practiséd suc- 
ceasfully the three branches of their own pro- 
fession, but were also no mean proficients in the 
art of sculpture and architecture. Our modern 
painters certainly do not attempt to practise as 
architects, but a few of them now and then step 
aside from their ordinary beat; and notably so 
is this the case in the matter of portrait-paint- 
ing; and some of the freshest and most vigorous 
and expressive portraits we have, were the work 
of artists who did not profess to be mere portrait- 
painters. Had Gainsborough,—a landscape- 
painter,— followed the advice given, where would 
have been the inimitable “Blue Boy?” Had 
Landseer done so, where the Trafalgar lions ? 

I shall not touch upon the point of the prac- 








chamber perfectly smoke-proof, and the danger 


* Bee p, 89, ante, 
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icability of the proposed subdivision,—as, for 
paw a “ theatrearchitect” could exist,— 
but will confine myself to expressing an opinion 
diametrically opposed to that of our would-be 
reformer. Oar architects have, in my humble 
opinion, been too limited in their study and 
practice. When the mind is entirely confined to 
one particular branch of study, it becomes 
cramped and narrow, and cannot see beyond the 
bounds it sets itself. My ideal of a great archi- 
tect is one who can design a structure, model the 
sculpture for it, sketeh the designs for its 
internal decoration, and who does not consider it 
beneath him to supply the upholsterer with 
drawings for thefurnitureand hangings. Wehave 
a few such men amongst us, and these are they 





who are rising into fame, whose works are the 
most artistically perfect,—men who can design 
a church, a , courts of law, or a town- 


hall, and imprint their own stamp on each. 

It is not by ing his sphere of action, but 
by extending it, that you will restore the archi- 
tect to that high “ position from which he has 
excluded himself for so many years.” 

A Crrric. 








THE OXFORD DRAINAGE SCHEME. 


Tue drainage question at Oxford is practically 
settled. In a report laid before the Board last 
March the Committee recommended, in lieu of 


the scheme to Sandford, “the adoption of the | regarded 


lower side of Iffley Lock as the overflow outfall, 
and that a site for the pumping station should 
be selected on some of the fields lying between 


My plan is simply this,—do not work at all on 
Saturdays; but assuming forty-two to be the 
average number of working hours in each week, 
divide this time over five days, say eight hours 
and a half per day. My own office hours during 
the five days are from nine a.m. to six p.m., 
with half an hour for lunch; and consequently 
at six o’clock on Fridays we are at liberty to 
take ourselves and carpet-bags down into the 
country, or elsewhere, until Monday morning. 

An architect, unlike a tradesman, need not 
fear that Lis neighbouring professional will get 
all the Saturday night’s custom, and it is there- 
fore open to all, without hesitation, to adopt my 
plan or not, as they may deem expedient. 

ARCHITECT. 








STAINED GLASS WINDOW FROM 
FRANCE, 


A PAINTED glass window has been recently set 
up by Mr. Henry F. Holt in St. Stephen’s 
Church, Grove-road, Clapham Park (of which 
the Rev. George Eastman, B.A., is the incum- 
bent), as a memorial of his youngest son, 
Richard Cecil Holt. The window is of three 
lights, and the subject illustrated, “Saffer little 
children to come unto me,” the figure of the 
Saviour occupying the centre light. It is the 
work of Messrs. Lobin & Co., of Tours, who 
enjoy a very high reputation in France, and is 
as an excellent specimen of the French 
school, the distinctive character of which is 
essentially different from anything we have in 
England, its closest approximation being that 





Christ Church Meadow and Iffley.” This pro- 
posal was unanimously adopted by the Board, 
and a farther and more important decision has 


of Manich glass. We may find an opportunity 
to see it. 














just been arrived at, namely, what shall be done 
with the sewage when it reaches the outfall at 
Iffiey ? The plan adopted by the Board, with 
one dissentient, is based in the main upon the 


system in successful operation at Croydon, by | thus explained by Mr. Ayrton, in the House of 
which the solid matter is separated from the Commons. He denied the persistent statements 
effluent water, the former being sold to the | made during the recess, that in consequence of 
of manure, and the latter, | his dislike of the original scheme for the Courts 
to land to be obtained in| of Justice on the site selected, he had done his 


farmers in the sha 
after being appli 
the neighbourhood, would pass into the Thames 
in such a state as would satisfy the require- 
ments of the Thames Conservators. 


sewers are,—in the north, the eastern limit of 
Park Town, and Rackham’s-lane; to the west, 
the Canal (Jericho), and West-street, Osney; 
southward, to Folly-bridge; and on the east, 
Magdalen-road, on the Cowley-road,and Howard- 


street, on the Iffley-road. The trunk line of the | port, and urged the House to carry it into effect 


sewer begins at Osney and runs to near Iffley | 
—the precise spot to be hereafter determined | 
on. Through the r portion of its length 
its size will be 4 ft. 2ft. Sin. Just to the 
south of the County the Jericho branch 
will fall into it. It will tap a smaller branch at 
the lower corner of Christ Church in St. Aldate’s- 
street, then follow the lane into the meadow, 
which it will cross nearly parallel to and on the 
river side of the Broad Walk. Just about the 


middle of the island to the east of the Walk it | Still difficulties arose with reference to construc- 


will be joined by the large branch from Park 
Town; and further on, near the house on the 
Christ Church Oricket-ground, the stream will 
be augmented by the large branch coming down 
from St. Clement’s and Cowley. The last tri- 
butary, though a small one, will be near the 
Iffey end of the Bullingdon-road. 

The scheme will ly entail an expendi- 

ture of 40,0001, and if repaid in thirty years 
will cost a rate of 5d. in the pound. 
_ It is to Ald, Castle that the Oxford public are 
indebted for bringing a troublesome and difficult 
question to a conclusion. The surveyor has pre- 
pared the various plans and sections for for- 
warding to the central Board of Health office. 








SATURDAY HALF.HOLIDAY. 
Sin,—Permit me to point out a mode by which 
this vexed question oan be solved agreeably both 
to employer and assistant. The principle has 
now had a twelvemonth’s test in my own office, 
and lam quite sure we should be sorry to return 
to = old and bad habit. 

rst, let me premise that, although the Satar- 
dey half-holiday is undoubtedly a great boon to 
assistants, yet it is hardly fair that the employer 
should have to bear the loss of money its general 
adoption would incur, especially when it is borne 
Paes that at such is my 
experience,—very little work ia done in the 

mornings preceding such half-holidays. 











submitted to Parliament by his hon. friend the 
The boundary points of the ramification of member for Richmond, about five years ago, and 


THE NEW COURTS OF JUSTICE. 


properly and promptly, that notice had been 
given for the purchase of additional land should 
it be required. The result would be that, apart 
from the additional expense in the hase of 
land, which could not be avoided, the building 
would ultimately be erected for the original sum 
proposed, namely, 750,0001., and it would be 
better, he said, and more useful for the public 
service, in every respect, than it would have been 
if the vast expenditure which had been checked 
had been incurred. 








APPEAL FOR RICHARD CORT’S WIDOW: 


THE widow of the son and only representative 
of Henry Cort, who made coal available in the 
manufactare of iron, and laid the foundations of 
enormous fortunes for others, while he died 
in great poverty, is still, we regret to learn, 
herself in want of the necessaries of life, 
although, to some little extent, her destitution 
was temporarily relieved a few years since, when 
the press (including the Builder) endeavoured to 
induce the rich profiters in the iron trade to 
make her comfortable for life. The poor woman 
has sickness to cope with as well as poverty ; 
and a renewed endeavour is being made for her 
benefit. Donations or annual subscriptions may 
be paid to Colonel Manby, 24, Great George- 
street, Westminster. 








METROPOLITAN TRAMWAYS. 


Tue schemes for laying down tramways along 
Knightsbridge and Piccadilly, along Grosvenor - 
place and Grosvenor-gardens, to Victoria-street, 
Westminster, and from Knightsbridge to Hyde 
Park-corner, formed the subject of considerable 





THE cause of the delay in commencing the 
building of the New Courts of Justice, has been 


best to prevent the commencement of the work. 
The project of the erection of the buildings was 


that project was, that the Government should 
purchase a site at the cost of 750,0001., and 
should erect upon that site the Courts of Justice, 
which were to cost the same sum—in all 
1,500,0001. He gave the plan his earnest sup- 


at the earliest possible period. Bat the commis- 
sioners adopted a scheme which would have in- 
volved an outlay of 3,250,000. It was not 
until the Christmas before last that he was re- 
quested to take steps to induce the commis- 
sioners and all others concerned to adopt another 
plan which would give effect to the intentions of 
Parliament in passing the Act. After going 
into all the details, they were enabled to bring 
the project within the original compass. But 


tion, which were so serious, that as eurly as 
March last he suggested to the architect that he 
must radically change his plan if he was to con- 
form to the wishes of Parliament. The archi- 


discussion at the last meeting of St. George’s, 
Hanover-square, vestry. The committee of 
works had recommended the vestry to approve 
of the schemes, but Mr. Farrer, in pursuance of 
notice of motion, proposed & resolution to the 
following effect :— 

© That in the opinion of this vestry the Metropolitan 

Board of Works should not leave the construction and 
maintenance of the tramways within the metropolitan area 
in the hands of any private company or companies, but 
should itself undertake them.” 
Ultimately Mr. Farrer’s motion was carried by a 
majority of fifteen. Subsequently the considera- 
tion of the respective schemes was postponed 
sine die. 

The extension line of tramway laid down from 
Acre-lane to Water-lane, Brixton, is fit for use. 
The entire route from Brixton-rise to West- 
minster Bridge extends over 3} miles of road. 
A portion of the additional line of tramway, laid 
from the Swan Inn, in the Clapham-road, to 
Clapham-common is ready for the cars to travel 
over as far as Bedford-road, Clapham, and the 
other portion will be ready by Lady-day next. 
The omnibuses on these lines of road are running 
opposition to the tramway cars, and convey 
passengers at the same fares, viz.,3d. Work- 
men’s cars are run from half-past five o'clock 
till seven each week-day morning, for the con- 
veyance of passengers, at 1d, the whole distance 








tect exercised all his ingenuity to carry out the} WARMING APPARATUS FOR CHURCHES- 


original design, and prepared plans radically 
different, which were placed before the Trea- 
sury, and by the Treasury forwarded to him, 
with a request that 
necessary steps to carry them out. The first 


in each a close stove 
he would take the) 29 ft. of iron openwork follow the flues, which are brought 


S1rz,—I am the parish-warden of a large and beautiful 


church warmed (?) in the following fashion. Half o 
dozen long pits have been sunk in the nave and aisles, and 


has been deposited. Some 18 it. or 
ther in a bunch in the vestry, the smoke and, I should 


thing he had to consider was the duty of the pr det ee a. 6 air finding s vent 


architect, and it was not until the end of Sep-| work thus ~The ool air gently descends 


arrangement and formal | the stove and pipe, warms it 
es nit back to diffuse pe warmth among the congregation. 


theory the system is supposed to 
mA = on the sides of 
and generously returns 


contract was made with him, defining his duties Penstinalty. tho olioots ao Tah ie of a chien 
and his relations with the Board of Works. At/| current of cold air towards the stoves, and the sweeping 


the end of November, while the sketch plan was | of the 


carefully cut off from any contact with the outer atmo- 


eater part of the heated air along flues which are 


in progress, the specifications were sent in, and sphere until it reaches high above our heads. We have 


tenders for the works were at once invited. | tj. 9 « damper,” which 


builders strangely omitted ; 


Contractors protested against the shortness of | but the effect of this is only that the fire does not blow 


itself out, as it used to do, and we miss the return blasts of 


the time, and in consequence the time was ex- ich inds would times bri , and 
tended from December 1st to February lst, when which, bo pene penanm aeons souteralile ‘ts ae 


the foundations would be actually completed. | chilling 


: : i in | delud lf into the idea that the draug 
He did not think this would lead to any delay in oahend vartial, end that I was getting old and chilly ; but 


the erection of the buildings, because in the | when I saw the folds of my wet um 

mean time all the working drawings and_| current, I could deceive myself no lo 

the super- | *y of your readers 
entire des 


preliminaries for the erection of 
structure would be going on. 4 
were to go on pari passw with the prepa- 


ration of the working plans and drawings, | answered. A 


The contractors to sheen 


current to which there is no end. I have tried to 
ht was not or 


a playing with the 
r. Can you or 
est a remedy other than the 
truction of all the stoves,—an act which I prefer 

ie bronchitis ? R. 


*,* Properly carried out, such a tem has often 
. 4 without neg ae place is not 


and as soon as possible they would be in a| likely to be useful; but we will nevertheless make one :— 


position to invite tenders for the whole work. 


Let the air come to the stoves from without, and let only 
the warmed air enter the church by 


ings near the 


He had, in fact, been so desirous, @8 WET) stoves; supply the stove chamber with some pans of 
the Government, to have this work carried out | water. 
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“ WRAYSBURY CHURCH NEW TOWER 
AND SPIRE.” 


Srz,—Your leading article of November 26th, 1870, con- 
tains some comments upon the remarkable difference 
between the highest and lowest tenders for the above 
works (viz., 2,323/. and 950/.), and asks for an explanation 
from the persons concerned. Having supplied quantities 
to three of the builders who tendered, I should have 
thonght it my duty to afford such explanation, had not a 
letter appeared in your next issue, written by Mr. Kelly, 
of Windsor (who is, I believe, a practical mason), calling 
attention to the fact that the quantity of Bath stone in 
the list of quantities contained in your leader, was 1,454 ft. 
in excess of that he arrived at by his calculations ; accord- 
ing to my bill it was 1,548 ft, in excess. As the difference 
was comparatively small, I considered it would be use- 
lessly extending the controversy to write to you, but I 
am since advised that I should justify myself in the matter. 
I should atate that, in my opinion, the principal cause of 
the difference was, that there was no section of the spire 
shown on the drawing, consequently the thickness of the 
stonework had to be determined by the persons taking off 
the quantities, 

If you will insert this very tardy explanation, and 
accept my apologies for the delay, you wilt oblige me, 

Joun Leanine. 








ARCHITECTURE AT THE INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION OF 1871. 


Tue Commissioners have reason to believe | 


that sufficient attention has not been given by 
architects to the fact that in the approaching 
Exhibition a gallery will be specially set apart 
for architectural designs, in which drawings 
contributed from this country will hang side by 
side with those of Continental artists. They 
think it highly desirable, considering the great 
publicity which the Exhibition will have, and 
the comparisons which will be instituted be- 
tween English and Continental contributions, 
that the works and the studies of English 
architects should be represented in a thoroughly 
satisfactory manner, and have put facilities in | 
the way of exhibitors by relaxing the rule ex-| 
cluding works previously exhibited; so that’! 
drawings suitable for exhibition, but which have 
been already exhibited at the Academy or else- 
where, may be sent in. The time for the re- 
ception of architectural works is extended until 
Friday, March 31st. 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 
Ampney Crucis——The chancel of the parish 


| chancel to the church, with a chapel upon the one side of 


THE BUILDER. 





Broughton.—The total expense incurred in 
making the alterations in the chancel of 
Broughton Church has been about 4001., and 
towards the fund a lady of the congregation 
gave the sum of 2301, There remains a defi- 
ciency of some 1201. or 1301. The old deal 
chorister-seats have been removed, and replaced 
with wainscot oak stalls, The style adopted 
is Perpendicular. The space above the back 
of the seats and under the window is covered 
with frame-work (fitted in with tracery), and is 
farther relieved by buttresses, corbels, and 
carving, the whole being surmounted by a 
battlemented cornice. The vicar’s reading-desk 
has been altered, and the platform continued to 
the wall, which is also covered with panelled 
work of a different design from the stalls, A 
new reading-desk has been placed on the opposite 





side of the chancel, and the panelled work | 
behind it is of a similar character. Tbe walls | 
and ceiling have been painted and flatted, and | 
the latter illuminated with gold stars. The) 
walls have not yet been decorated. The cost of 
the stalls has been borne by Miss Lupton, of| 
| Scarr Wheel House; and the whole of the works 
have been executed by Messrs. Banks & Co., and | 
carried ont under the immediate superintendence 
of Mr. J. H. Banks. 

Tunbridge Wells.—St. John’s Church, which | 
has been enlarged, has been re-opened for divine | 
service. It is constructed of rag stone, with | 
Bath stone dressings, in the Early English style, | 
and is in the shape of a Latin cross. The cost 
of erection was 3,0001., and free sittings were 
provided for 280, but by the recent enlarge- 
ment this number was extended to 350. The 
enlargement plans were designed by Mr. H. H. 
Cronk, under whose superintendence the work 
has been execated, the masonry being done by 
Mr. John Walker, builder, and the interior by 
Mr. Winnifrith. The estimated cost is 1,5321, 

Colchester.—At a vestry meeting in St. Mary 
at the Walls, the report of a committee on the 
enlargement of the church was read, The re- 
port said :— 


‘‘Mr. Blomfield recommends the building of a new 


it, and vestry and organ-chamber on the other, and the 
re-benching of the body of the church, which should also 
be warmed throughout. 

In addition to this, Mr. Blomfield proposes a plan for 





church has been reopened, after considerable 
alterations, which include the raising of the floor | 
to the original level, the addition of an organ- | 
chamber and vestry, and various other matters | 
of detail. The work has been carried out by | 
Mr. W. H. James, of Cirencester. Stained glass | 
has also been placed in the east window, which is | 
of the Perpendicular period of architecture, and | 
consists of three openings with tracery. In the! 
centre is the Crucifixion, with the Virgin Mary | 
and St. John standing beside the cross. This is | 
placed on a back-ground of antique ruby. On| 
the left is depicted the “ Agony in the Garden,” | 
and on the right “The Resurrection.” Each | 
group is surmounted by a canopy of white and 
gold glass, and standing on a base, in the niches 
of which are angels bearing scrolls. The tracery 
is filled with angels adoring, and at the extreme 
top are the Martyr’s Crown and Palm. The 
window is the work of Mr. Baguley, of New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 

Little Budworth.—The restoration of St. Mary’s 
Church, Little Budworth, Cheshire, which has 
been going on for some time, has been so far 
completed as to admit of its re-opening for divine 
service. The present church, which is plain and 
ugly, was added to an embattled tower of the 
sixteenth century, a Manchester merchant, Mr. 
Ralph Kirkham, who died in 1798, having be- 
queathed the sum of 1,0001. towards the building 
of it. The restoration of this structure has been 
attended with considerable difficulty. The flat 
ceiling has been removed, and the timbers of 
the roof of both the body of the church and of 
the chancel exposed. A gallery at the west end 
has been taken down, and the tower opened to 
admit light from a west window. The old square 
pews have given place to open seats of pitch 
pine, varnished; and the inconveniently high 
box occupied by the Grey-Egerton family has 
been replaced by open stalls, in carved oak, which 
are on a level with the other seats. Some little 
attention has been given to the colouring of the 
walls and other matters. The work of restora- 
tion was carried out by Mr. R. Beckett, of Hart- 
ford, under the direction of Mr. Douglas, of 
Chester, architect, at an expense of about 3501. 

Wem.—The rector of the Church of Wem is 
about to repew the body of the edifice at his own 
expense. Messrs. Woollam have got the con- 
tract, and will commence immediately. 


remodell ng the body of the chureh, to bring it into har- 
mony with the proposed new work, and for removing the 
western gallery. Your committee are of opinion that 
there is no probability of being able to raise, at the pre- 
sent time, snifficient fands to undertake the whole work. 
They therefore propose that the present effort should be 
confined to the building of the proposed chancel, &c., and 
to the re-benching and warming of the church. 

The cost of this is estimated at about 2,0007., andthe 
committee believe that the carrying out of Mr. Blomfield’s 
propesals will give 130additional seats in the church, and 
will provide proper accommodation for the poor and for 
children, 

They therefore advise that Mr, Blomfield should be 
requested to furnish detailed plans of the parts of his 
scheme which it is proposed to adopt, and sketch plans 
showing his entire proposition; and that the vestry should 
appoint a committee to raise subscriptions and carry out 
the work,” 


The report was adopted, and a committee ap- 
pointed. 





Books Aecerbed, 


Guilds desirable for Art and Artisams. Two 
Essays, by Samvet Fry, London: Joseph 
Masters. 1871. 


AN amasing brochure. Its real objects appear to 
be two :—first, to make known that the writer 
is qualified “‘to occupy the post of Master 
Builder” (see preliminary Notice); and, 
secondly, to show that the architect, or “‘ middle- 
man,’ as he delights to call him, is not merely 
unnecessary, but damaging to art and degrading 
to all employed under him, and that it is time 
he should now resign his authority to some one 
* who would more correspond in position to the 
master mason of Medizval times.” We are so 
tickled by the corollary of these two main pro- 
positions that we do not care to look farther, 








Church Design for Congregations: its Develop. 
ments and Possibilities. By James Cunirt, 
en London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 


Tuls isa reprint of articles from a weekly paper, 
and we need do no more than mention the publi- 
cation. The author points out that a large part 
of the congregation is shut off from the officiating 
minister even by columns of reduced size, and 
that the alternatives in a church of the ordinary 
type are “ thick, or moderately thick, piers, and 
bad placing of the congregation,” or “ thin piers 











and bad architecture.” We do not accept abso. 
lutely this last dictum, but the present is not the 
occasion we shall take to discuss it. The volume 
contains a number of plans of ancient churcheg 
with and without columns. 





The Year Book of Facts in Science and Art. By 
Joun Times, London: Lockwood & (Co, 
1871. 

Tue present issue of this standard and usefal 

work is an especially interesting one, in varioug 

of its numerous departments. Prefixed ig q 

memoir of Professor Huxley, with a life-like 

portrait of him. 





VARIORUM,. 


Tur “Journal of the Royal Historical and 
Archeological Association of Ireland. Vol I, 
Fourth Series. October,1870. No.4. Dublin: 
McGlashan & Gill.” Besides a report of the 
proceedings of the society, this number of 
the renamed Kilkenny Archwological Society’s 
Journal contains an interesting paper on 
the Crannogs in Dramgay Lake, near Ennis. 
killen, and one on the Corporation Insignia 
and olden Civic State of Kilkenny, with illus. 
trations of both papers.——The “ Inaugural 
Address of Baldwin Latham, C.E., President, 
Society of Engineers, February 6th, 1871, 
London: Spon.” This address has been issued 
in a separate form. It treats of subjects of 
importance to the profession, more especially 
on the necessity of sanitary measures. 








Miscellanen. 


Chemical Fire-Engines and Patent Re- 
spirator.—An experiment has taken place at 
Bramford, with a chemical fire-engine, called the 
“ Extincteur,” an old name applied to such an 
engine, whatever novelty there may be in the 
engine itself, which, however, is probably no 
other than our old acquaintance, with not even 
anew name. Fires are said to have been extin- 
guished with it very rapidly on this occasion. 
The principle of the engine seems the same as that 
of the old “ Extincteur,’—namely, the genera- 
tion of carbonic acid gas, by the admixture of 
certain chemicals in water. In the “ Extinc- 
teur” proper the gas which is generated affords 
the power of propelling the liquid on to the fire ; 
bat in the case of a larger engine, called the 
“‘ Prince of Wales,” manual power is employed. 
This engine consists of two tanks. Into one is 
put some carbonate of soda, and into the other a 
similar proportion of acid. The pump is worked 
by four men. The advantages claimed for the 
engine are the extraordinary power it is said to 
possess over ordinary fire-engines, by the intro- 
duction of carbonic acid gas; the immediate 
propulsion of the gaseous flaid upon the fire ; the 
small number of men required to work it; the 
power to extinguish fire without saturation or 
destruction of property by water ; and its adap- 
tability to irrigation and other purposes by using 
water without the admixture of chemicals. Mr. 
Sinclair, of London, the licensee of the patent, 
explained the action of the engine, An experi- 
ment was made with a patent respirator, also 
brought out by Mr. Sinelair, for the use of fire- 
men and others, who have to contend, in the 
case of fires or the examination of mines, wells, 
sewers, &c., against dense smoke, foul gases, or 
noxious efflavia. The apparatus consists of an 
air-tight bag, suspended on the back by shoulder- 
straps, and filled, by means of a pair of bellows, 
with sufficient air to last for ten, twenty, thirty, 
or forty minutes. There is a face-piece or cover 
fitting air-tight over the mouth, nose, and eyes, 
held on tightly by means of an elastic band, and 
provided with glass fronts for the eyes. To the 
mouthpiece is affixed a tube, which the wearer 
can cause to commanicate, by means of a tap, 
either with the open air or with two tubes, fitted 
with flat valves, working in opposite directions, 
and leading to the bag suspended on his back. 
By this means the supply of air is not used till 
actually needed, 


Value of Property near Darlington. — 
The Round-hill estate, containing 192 acres, 
within two miles of the town of Darlington, and 
the Forth Moor estate, containing 128 acres, 
about one mile from the same town, were offered 
for sale at Darlington, on Monday, the 6th inst. 
After competition the Round-hill estate was pur- 
chased by the Rev. R. H. Williamson, of Hur- 
worth, for 9,4001.; and the Forth Moor estate 
by Mr. B. H, Allan, of Blackwell Hall, for 5,0002, 
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The Accident at the Imperial Gas- 
works.—An inquest into the cause of death of 
Jacob Buckland, William Mariin Child, and 
Joseph Andrews, who were killed by an accident 
which happened at the Imperial Gasworks, York- 
road, King’s-cross, has been opened, at the Royal 
Free Hospital, Gray’s-inn-road, before Dr. Lan- 
kester. The jary viewed the scene of the acci- 
dent, and the inquiry was adjourned. The evi- 
dence as to the natare of the accident was not 
then taken, but we have learnt the following 
particulars. It appears that the demolition of 
brickwork, which forms the carcass of one set 
of the company’s retorts, situated at the extreme 
northern end of the King’s-cross works,—the 
building in question running east and west,— 
was in progress for the purposes of subsequent 
reconstruction, in accordance with periodical 
usage, necessitated by the action of fire on the 
bricks and mortar. The iron pipes, &., had 
been removed, and four out of the series of six 
arches had been pulled down, leaving two semi- 
arches standing, from the top of the outer or 
eastern one of which one-half of the square 
heavy blocks of bricks by which it had been 
surmounted had been removed, thus relieving 
the outer wall side from any undue pressure. 
Some forty labourers were employed within the 
building clearing the bricks of the other arches 
which had been pulled down, when suddenly the 
entire side wall of the arch and a portion of the 
top fell upon the men, crushing and burying 
them in the ruins, 


The Improved {Industrial Dwellings 
Company (Limited).—The report and state- 
ment of accounts, presented at the fifteenth 
half-yearly meeting of the shareholders of Sir 
Sydney Waterlow’s Company state that the sum 
of 13,1421. 7s. has been expended daring the 
half-year on works in progress, and the total 
expenditure on capital account is now 180,3921. 
19s. 6d. The rents received during the half- 
year amount to 7,1121. 14s. 1d. The total 
expenditure has been 3,6531. 1s. 4d., leaving 
a profit of 3,5211. 1s. 3d. A sum of 5,8221. 
14s. 1d. ig available for dividend, at the rate 
of 5 per cent. per annum, free of income- 
tax, which will absorb 3,1251., the balance 
viz., 2,6271. 143. 1d., to be carried forward. There 
has been a slight improvement in the occupation 
of the “Nelson” buildings at Greenwich, and 
the general position of the company’s estates 
remains highly satisfactory. At Greenwich it is 
hoped a further improvement will take place on 
the opening, by the Corporation of London, of 
the Foreign Cattle Market to be erected on the 
site of Deptford Dockyard. The buildings at 
Ebury-street and Ebury-square, Pimlico, except 
about twenty homes not yet ready for occupa- 
tion, have been let to most eligible tenants. Of 
the Bethnal-green Estate, eight blocks are nearly 
completed, and it is expected that the remainder 
will be ready for occupation in September next. 


Home Colonization.—A meeting of the 
working classes has been held at the Mission 
Hall, White Horse-alley, Smithfield, to take 
action with reference to a subject we have ere 
now urged,—the utilization of the waste lands 
of this country, and to arrange for a deputation 
to the Government to press upon them the 
necessity for the cultivation of these lands. Mr. 
J. Hales took the chair, and said that 11,000,000 
out of the 29,000,000 acres of waste land would 
pay well for cultivation, and thus create a number 
of prosperous Senants, who would give work to 
manufacturers, and hence to artizans and 
mechanics, The first resolution pledged the 
meeting to present a memorial to Mr. Gladstone 
relative to the waste lands, and was carried. 
The second resolution passed was to the follow- 
ing effect :— 

“That, considering the vast amount of charity kindly 
given in this country, and misappropriated to unpro- 
ductive employment, it is desirable that this Association 
call the attention of the benevolent to the good that might 
result from charity being applied to the promotion of pro- 
ductive industry,” 

A memorial to Mr. Gladstone, to be presented 
by a deputation, was adopted. 


Trade Unions.— Jn a paper “On Trade 
Unions in Relation to National Industry,” read 
by Mr. Elijah Helm before the members of the 
Manchester Statistical Society, he contended that 
48 trade-unions had become a great fact in in- 
dustrial life, it would show a want of sagacity to 
attempt to ignore them ; that their objectionable 
features were fast abating; and that there 
Seemed every reason why the evidently peaceful 
‘utentions and useful services of the best unions 
should be acknowledged and welcomed. 


Memorial of the Late Town Clerk of 
Stockport.—A mural tablet in memory of the 
late Major Coppock, executed in Caen stone and 
marble, has been unveiled in the Unitarian 
Church, St. Petersgate, Stockport. It is fixed 
over the family pew, in the north-east corner of 
the edifice, and is about 13 ft. high, and 10 ft. 
wide. It consists of three bays forming an 
arcade, which is supported by marble columns 
carried on corbels; these and the other portions 
being built in the wall. The columns are sur- 
mounted by carved capitals, consisting of the 
rose, lily, buttercup, and passion flowers. The 
centre bay or panel contains a white marble 
tablet, with the inscription. ‘This tablet is sur- 
mounted by a carved canopy with a circular 
panel, containing a sculptured portrait of the de- 
ceased in Carrara marble; the spandrels being 
filled in with the passion flower, ornamentally 
carved. At the base of this canopy stand two 
figares of angels bearing scrolls. The medallion 


The Revictualment.—Readers may have 
noticed amongst the subscribers in the Mansion 
House Paris Relief Fund list the frequent occur- 
rence of the heading, ‘‘ Some Membersof the Stock 
Exchange.” It ought to be known that several 
members of the Exchange at the beginning of 
the revictualling, arranged to give £1 each a 
day for fourteen days, thinking that by the end 
of that time the worst would be over. They 
deserve credit for the excellent idea. The total 
will be over £2,000.—It is not often one can 
find anything to admire in the phraseology of 
a telegram, the necessity of brevity superseding 
that of elegant diction ; but the grand simplicity, 
yet generous amplitude of the governmental 
message from London to Paris thrills one. ‘ All 
her Majesty’s stores and people are at the service 
of the Parisians.” It is sublime!—R. 


The Wire Tramway in the Forest of 
Dean.— This cheap mode of transferring 





was from the studioof Mr. Papworth, of London. | minerals has been applied for the removal of 
The whole of the work besides this has been de- | iron ore from the Devil’s Chapel mine to the 
signed and executed by Messra. T. BR. & E. | Severn and Wyre Railway in the Whitecrofé 
Williams, sculptors, Manchester, who also com- | Valley. The tramway is 1; mile in length. It 
pleted a tablet to the memory of the late Mr. is carried at an altitude of some 30 ft. The 
Thomas Fernley, which is erected in the Tiviot | line consists of an endless wire rope, supported 
Dale Chapel, Stockport. The cost of the me-| by a series of pulleys, which are fixed to and 
moriai will be about 2001. | carried over one of the most rugged tracts in the 
| district. The buckets in which the mineral is 

Science Lectures for the People.—Dr. | conveyed carry about } cwt. of ore at the rate of 


Carpenter, F.R.8., of London, has delivered an 
interesting lecture in the Hulme Town-hall, de- 
scriptive of his own remarkable discoveries 
with regard to “Temperature and Life in 
the Deep Sea.” Sir Wm. Fairbairn presided, 


and there was a crowded attendance. Until a) 


recent period, the lecturer remarked, the bottom 
of the deep sea had been very much what he 
might call—to make an Irish bull—an unknown 
land to them, for the means of research into its 
condition were very unsatisfactory. The results 
obtained in the expeditions he had accompanied 
showed the temperature of the ocean in different 
parts, the movements of cold and warm waters, 
and the intermixture stratums of water. Coming 
to the nature of the animal life of the ocean 
depths, he spoke of the great abundance in 
which it has been found, in parts of the sea 
dredged ; and the remarkable contrast presented 
between that animal life in the warm and cold 
areas. Many of the types of life found, he said, | 
were of great interest from their relation to 
forms preserved in the chalk. There was acon- 
siderable number of representatives of animals | 
of the chalk period—animals that had made and | 
were still making the chalk. 


Cooper’s Watering Salts.— We have before 
now recommended this invention. The West- 
minster Board of Works having determined to 
try the effect of the salts over the whole of their 
district during last summer, ordered 80 tons, on 
the understanding that if they did not give satis- 
faction in every respect a sum of one hundred 
pounds only should be paid to the patentee, but 
if the result proved eflicient and economical, a 
sum of two hundred pounds was to be paid to 
Mr. Cooper; and at a recent meeting of the board 
a unanimous resolation was passed for the 
payment of two hundred pounds : so we may feel 
assured the experiment has been a success. The 
parish of St. Luke, Finsbury, has also adopted 
this system of street watering, which is now in 
use in several provincial towns, 


St. James's Theatre.—The new “ classical” 
burlesque here has the one merit of affording 
Mrs. John Wood an opportunity to display her 
remarkable accoinplishment as a burlesque opera- 
tic singer and actress, and very charmingly she 
takes advantage of it. Of the piece itself the 
less said the better. Mr. Hann has painted for it 
three architectural scenes which, if notstrictly cor- 
rect, are at any rate very effective. Mr. Dance’s 
excellent little comedy, “ Naval Engagements,” 
has been revived, and is very well played by 
Mr. William Farren, Mr. Leeson, Miss Brough, 
and Miss Larkin. It is always matter for re- 
gret that Mrs. Wood gave up her original pro- 
gramme,—comedy, old and new, done in the 
best possible manner. If this bad been well 
followed out, the house would by this time 
have been an Institution. 


Competition : Margate.— Mr. Dendry, who 
advertised in our pages last November for designs 
for a building at Margate, writes to say that he 
bas “ received eighteen sets of designs, which, 
for minuteness of detail, fulness and finish of 
work, beauty of design, and al:o for the great 
care paid to the requirements, cost, &c., merit 


] 








very high commendation.” 


/200 an hour. The rope is driven by a portable 
steam engine. A wooden sliding has been made 


near the Severn and Wye Railway to expedite 


the delivery. 


Bradford—Building Trades’ Technical 
Schools.—The builders of Bradford have esta- 
blished technical schools in Godwin-street, and 
these schools have been found of great benefit 
to young men, imparting, as they do, a practical 
education, combining theory with the practical 
execution of work, and making the pupil an 
edacated artizan. The schools are not self- 
supporting. The builders and architects of the 
town have already contributed handsomely, but 
a debt of 1701. remains. An appeal is made to 
the men of wealth, and handsome contributions 
have already been made by various gentlemen, 
affording the assurance that the debt will be 
speedily removed. 


Proposed Museum and Free Library for 
Hereford.—Mr. J. Rankin, Bryngwyn, having 
offered to provide, on certain conditions as to 
maintenance, &c., a museum and free library 
building for the city, the Town Council with much 
gratification unanimously passed a resolution 
to the effect that they “have heard Mr. 
Rankin’s very generous proposal to purchase 
a site and erect suitable buildings for a free 
library and museum in the city of Hereford, 
in connexion with the Woolhope Naturalists’ 
Field Clab, and are most desirous of rendering 
every assistance they can in the matter; that 
they feel assured that the citizens of Hereford 
will readily assent to adopt the provisions of the 
Free Library Acts, and have appointed a com- 
mittee to confer with Mr. Rankin on the sub- 
ject.” 

The Victoria Embankment.—It is the 
intention of the Board to erect an ornamental 
fountain on the Embankment, near the Charing- 
cross railway bridge, at a cost not exceeding 
1,0001. The designs for the same have been 
submitted, but not yet finally decided on. The 
Board has approved of a design for a memorial 
fountain in honour of the late Judge Payne, the 
cost of which will be defrayed by the Metro- 
politan Free Drinking Fountains Association. 
We hope this is of better character than the 
majority of those put up by the Association 
exhibit. 

State of All Saints’ Church, South- 
ampton.—tThe ceiling and roof of this church 
are considered to be so unsafe as to induce the 
churchwardens to intimate that the building will 
be closed until further notice. Mr. Joseph Hill 
& Mr. Howell, architects, have made a preli- 
minary examination of the roof, bat of a not 
sufficiently detailed character to allow of their 
giving a precise estimate of the cost of the 
needed repair; bat we are informed that it will 
approximate to 1,2001, exclusive of painting, 
which will probably be 2001. more. 


Society of Engineers.—At the next meet- 
ing of the Society on Monday evening, 20th 
February, the paper “On the Economics of 
Railway Maintenance,” by Mr. E. 8. Crompton, 
will be discussed. 
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The Organ in St. Paul’s.—It is proposed 
to remove the existing choir organ to the en- 
trance to the choir, dividing it into two parts, 
and placing the one on the north and the other 
on the south side, against the blank wall where 
the monuments of Lords Nelson and Cornwallis 
now stand. By continuing the choir-stalls to 
the iron rail, now serving in the place of a 
screen, it would be possible to erect the organ 
above the new stalls, and so increase its power, 
without allowing it to extend more than 6 ft. 
from the wall on either side. 

The Kelly College. — This college, founded 
by the munificence of the late Admiral Kelly, 
who bequeathed 200,0001. for the purpose, is to 
be erected at Tavistock. The Duke of Bedford 
has offered a site on the ParkWwood-road, near 
that town, consisting of 20 acres, which the 
trustees have accepted, and which will go a 
long way towards the requirements of the 
college. 

District Surveyors.—At the meeting of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works last week, Mr. 
Charles Fowler was elected district surveyor for 
Shoreditch and Norton-Folgate. Mr. C. F. Hay- 
ward was elected surveyor of St. George’s and 
St. Giles’s, Bloomsbury, made vacant by the 
election of Mr. Fowler. 

square.— Mr. J. W. Thomson 
writes to us suggesting that the centre of 
Leicester-square should be transformed into a 
Flower Market. We cannot go with him. We 
wish to see the area retained as an open unrailed 
space, properly laid out with walks and trees, 
and architectural adornment. 








Threatened Destruction of ‘' Caesar's. 
Camp.” — We hear that the so-called “ Czesar’s | 
Camp” at Wimbledon is to be sacrificed to bricks | 
and mortar. It is rumoured that Mr. Drax, | 
M.P., has just let this old British encampment to 
Mr. Dixon, to be cut up for building. We hope 
we are misinformed. 

London International Exhibition of) 
1871.—Mr. Buckmaster has been appointed to 
deliver an address on the value of the Exhibi- 
tion, and its bearing on industrial instruction, 
designed particularly for the working classes, in 
all the large towns of the country which express 
a desire to have it. 


The Literary Fund. — The anniversary 
dinner of this admirable institution will take 
place on the 17th of May, at the Freemasons’ 
Tavern, and the Lord Bishop of Winchester will 
preside. We hope to see a large gathering. 

The Smithfield Fountain Competition.— 
Some sixty or seventy designs have been sent to 
the Guildhall. The committee inspected them 
for the first time on the 16th inet. 

Bust of Maclise.—Mr. Edward Davis has 
completed the bust of Maclise in marble for the 
Royal Academy, and submitted it to the council. 








TENDERS. 


For Evans’s, Covent-garden. Mr. J. H. Rowley, 
architect, The quantities supplied by Mr, T, T. Green :— 
Music Hall, 

RE: 4 

Hill, Keddell, & Waldram* ......_ 
Eaton & Chapman ...,... 

Brass we 

Scrivener & White 












ecoooocooceco 
eoooooooco°o 


Hotel. 
Shepherd . 
GED sccepsenicivvesssinerenen « 1,365 
King & Sons* .,,... 1,356 


Sharpington & Cole... 
Hill, Keddell, & Wal 
Eaton & Chapman 
Snowdon 





ee 

we 

te 

7 
cooooocoocosco 
eoocooocooo°o 


Homann Gowteh - coven rie 1,226 
* Too late, 





For erecting new premises for the Finsbury Di 
Brewer-street North, Clerkenwell, ied Reginald ze 
bata” architect :— ‘ 

ov 


u 








reland & Son os... essecccsees £3,150 0 0 
FWA ZO ssccersscociverrerserseseceeeenes SOM 6 S 
BORED. .crcsessese 00 

ounameaiian ecainsviaticieenntes 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham 00 
Hockley Web sdacebunsedvoowsitoveuscebnves 7 00 
pst w —— + 2,693 0 0 
peg OD EATEN 2,650 0 0 
Brown & Robinson ...,....s..c00000 2,563 0 0 
y | ER eoeeveescovesceceees 2,505 0 0 





For additional story to Messrs, Rivington’s printing- 
office, St. John’s-square, Clerkenwell, Mr’ Ww, P. Griff 
maps ts : 

‘atman & Fotheringham ............ £315 0 0 
Lawrence & “tempat woscoveenses 287 0 0 


For weakens > rear of Northampton-square, Clerk- 


enwell. Mr. Griffith, architect :— 
Ww EET CS RAPA. £239 0 «0 
PE ARNT  ceccicsvescenvinede eawebese scocessee 1907 0 0 
Bamford ........00000 seignniianltionies -eniniion . 194 0 0 
IU. sncciveiniiciteaiis titan thipins + Aitalis 175 0 0 





For additions to House in the Portsmouth-road, Guild- 
ford. Mr. Henry Peak, architect :— 








OIE. sacconccccennaineensssvesiqusteenan £518 0 0 
Paklatd B Bom. ..c.cceccvesescscscsoee «. 610 0 O 
Dickenson ....... VE ee EEE RAD 453 0 «0 

wines . 60 00 
Gof... aus th ® 
Garnett .......00. cnameauenatbndenihe tied . 414 0 0 





For new ——s and alterations, No. 145, High- 
street, Guildford, Mr. H. Peak, architect :— 














Strudwick ..... guchscessnnepeutecaeeiiyedins £417 0 0 
West sesenesncganconoussonocoane 305 0 0 
Burdett ... ae ae 
Pearce & Clark 208 0 0 
Garnett wee 289 0 0 
Potbard & BOW srcccecennesscevescesessiee 275 13 0 





For cottage residence, Woodford, Mr, John Young & 
Son, architects :— 





MEO... cccccevecsaiove eusecnbboceteseieunees £666 0 0 
Turner & Bon .coserscsssessesscosevesces 663 0 0 
Merritt & Asbby ........cccsscsesses see 553 0 0 
ORGRSUI.... cccscossccenssssvexenesessccse oe 539 0 0 
Rowbotham ....ceccecsevevesesessescon see 450 0 0 
QUOTE .ccscccceesecarceisoscsostoccepesses 0 0 
TED cnsenninsngtsningicucsiiilanidaimieip 375 0 0 
For Tower-hill Catholic Schools. Messrs, John Young 
& Son, architects :— 

Ashby & Horner ........cccssessssees £4,669 0 0 

eee iatiniten petebibvecuanaiie eesee 497 0 0 
OGRE cenvencusscicauntinczinenbeniarenseb 4,317 0 0 
TRORGROW..ncovcesssiesece soceerseesoosse: . & 0 0 
Bewell & Son......cscccecoves petescese . 4049 0 0 
Browne & Robinson ~..,....00..0+ » & 00 
Hill, Keddell, & Waldram......... 3,785 0 0 


Merritt & Ashby (accepted)...... 3,666 0 0 





For the enlargement of St. Paul’s National School, 
Hook, Surrey. Messrs. Rushforth & C, L, Lack, archi- 
tects :— 


DELVES socsescnpnstyoveciane eonresonccosa wore, £44410 0 
Johnson & Gilbey ......000..+ ee ssceee 415 0 0 
Welle . .ccrcssscssocecesessaisevstontenecstuse 398 0 0 
Manley & Rogers  ....scesercseee-eoees 00 


395 
Spearing & Stewart (accepted) ... 356 0 0 





For additions to premises, St. John-street-road, for 


Mr. John Hilder, r. F, A. Dovey, architect :— 
Dy. DAFOE corcocecevccconceserssseveaenee £437 0 0 
Bal... .0ccecssovcescessoredousecsansesivessen 397 0 0 
Kelly, Brothers  ........0 doonenscese: » 382 0 0 
rere a Réhneveanenes 339 0 0 
FROG, 0. cosecieviasesesnanovernenesbeenenen 328 0 0 
Longmead & Way .......ccccssessesees 309 0 0 





For the erection of new chancel, for the reconstruction 
of the nave, and for new north and south aisles, St. Jude’s 
Church, Mildmay Park, for the Rev. Wm. Pennefather, 
M.A. Mr. Edwin Clare, architect, Quantities supplied 
by Messrs. Waymouth & Son :— 


Crabbe & Vaughan .......c0.se0ee00s £4,935 0 0 
Browne & Robinson ..........0+008 4,698 0 0 
COMME S ecdisicnsandicincs 4,575 0 0 
Dove, Brothexs,....cccosstsxanssseese . 4495 0 0 
MAUL & GOW  ccinsrcissdecssiddacceinris 4,458 0 0 
Perry, Brothers ..... Secepeeenten soe 3,859 0 O 
Foster (accepted)  ..........00 ones etta. 2 0 





For a new stove to a sugar refinery, Whitechapel. 
Mr, G. H. Simmonds, architeet :— 


Wood, Brothers .....c.cocseressoss soee £633 0 0 
f Mii enronscrmeinigiiaitiensabianiaes a: eA 
Outhwaite & Som..........cccceesesseee . 92 0 0 





For three villas, Hornsey, for Mr, L. Friend, Mr, 
William Smith, architect :— 








BEAPION.... .20.00s0vcceccnccctesoveiantoescs Te «© .O 
Wightingale  ..cccosescsesssscessscetse . 2,158 0 0 
Hurst ...... 2,050 0 0 
Welheee . sectesccesoneey wecpeoeseenne Ag 00 
Cooper,....... 1,797 0 0 
CORE icicsieceserteccobemiais Seoeuese ereonece Ay 00 
Blackmore & Morley ......0..... 1,768 0 0 
Withathiicnccpescioccsionte esseseescescvesss 1,700 0 0 

MEDD. nots dnapnacashensduensincnedoesidinnsen 00 
Wright (Brothers) & Goodchild 1,715 0 0 
PROCS cs cscvtitbniccseisdigibvevintaa ; 00 
Rooney, Brother.............-sc000 « 1,573 0 0 
Dines .....0+. dedsdouncocssionnsvueccdetl . 1,809 0 0 





For new roads, sewers, &c., on the Parkfield Estate, 
Battersea, Messrs, Beeston, Son, & Brereton, sur- 
veyors :— 


Contract Contract 
, No.1, No. 2, 
Hiscox & Williams...,.. £21,500 ...cce 1,200 
VUES OE GO, crrccesesinees eget . 1,206 
Blackmore.......00..cc00se Ya . 4,010 
ee ee deveseven eoonoe @ ROO: ecccore » 1,000 
SE se sittisth conse atiiieane 7c en ° 





For parochial schools and residence at Peppard, for the 
Rev. Thomas Williams, M.A. Mr, Frederic Haslam, 
architect, Quantities supplied ;— 

Dovor & Co. 



























ecocococecerooooooo 


QUE ncosviniesscotiesidndpbitubaisicaey 650 © 
Harrison & Son » 60 0 
) | eres + 635 © 
Harrison & Edwards 620 6 
Wright ssthesin Hones 589 0 
Cc t 18 
14 
0 
15 
16 








For the erection of a ie > committee-room on the 


Henley Cricket Ground, 


. J. F. Hodges, 
Frederic Haslam, architect :— mie. Me. 




















Weyman £265 0 0 
Clements (accepted) ....00-000000 230 0 0 
For alterations to premises, Market-place, Henley, 1 
Frederic Haslam, architect :— us 

Sadler £260 0 0 
Hamilton 245 10 0 

BIAS ..cecenceecane 219 10 0 
Macqueen ... 207 10 0 
Clements pon 196 17 0 
Barney & Wright (too late 192 0 0 





For Christ Church Schools, Ealing. Mr. J. H. Rush. 
— architect, Qusntities supplied by Mr. North- 
croft ;— 

Myers & Sons .....c.cscessseserseeres £2,450 0 0 











Perry . 2,435 0 0 
BRUAEL | scsisesccisence os . 2,263 0 0 
Adamson & Son 2,193 0 0 
Nye 2,004 0 0 





For alterations and repairs at No. 30, Devonshire-street, 
Marylebone-street, W., for Mr. Joseph Chaplin, under 
the direction and superintendence of Mr, Bradley, archi- 
tect :— 

Smith & Co.... 
Ebbs & Son ... 
Watson, Brothe 
Ashwell ... 
Stephens 







§ 
eoooooc°o 
eoocoooco 

















TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. K.—Mr. M-—F. E. 8.—F. F.—W. C.J. W. T.—W. LJ. L.— 
I.B.0.—L. H. R.—H. H.&—J. L.—J. D. C.~O. F. M.—E.8.—A. B— 
H, E.—T. E. J.~—E. C.—©. B.—W. J, O.—F. B.—B. & €.—W. G. 8.— 
Mr. H.—A. 8.—T. 8,—Jack Plane.—J. H. R.—F.—H. P.—H. C.~ 
B. & Co,—Messre. 'K.—Messrs, C.—M. & Oo.—R. Brothers.—T. 0.— 
W. &.—Art Stadent (writs to the Secretary at the Kesington 
Maseum).— H. (painted canvas would not, answer the same purpose). 
—Quercus (write Virtue & Co,).—Old subscriber (five piper).—W. 8 
(thanks).—Capt. P. (already mentioned).—Only a Builder (is entitled | 
to make a claim).—N. E. 8. (next week).—W. B, (next week).—F. 8. 
(next week).—M. H. P. (ucxt week). 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses, 

All statements of facts, lists of Tenders, &c. must be accompanied 
by the name and addres of the sender, not necessarily for 
publication. 

Note —The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 








NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


The TWENTY-EIGHTH VOLUME of “ THE 
BUILDER” (bound), for the year 1870, is now 
ready, price One Guinea, Also, 

CLOTH CASES for binding the Numbers, 

vice Two Shillings and Ninepence each. 

SUBSCRIBERS’ VOLUMES, on being sent to 
the Office, will be bound at a cost of Three Shil- 
lings and Sixpence each. 








Bath and Other Building Stones of 
Best Quality.—RANDELL, SaUNDERS, & 
CO. Limited, Quarrymen and Stone Merchants. 
List of Prices at the Quarries and Depdts, also 
Cost of Transit to any part of the United 
Kingdom farvished on application to 
Bath Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts.—[ Apvt. ] 








EWAGE IRRIGATION : a Pap2r on the 
SELECTION of SUITABLE LAND, read at Maidstoue, 
By Mr. J. BAILEY DENTON, C.B. 
Price Pot, One Sbiilieg. 
-E. B. SMITH, “* Ken ‘ish Journal ” Office, Maidstone. 


TURNER & ALLEN, 


ART FOUNDERS AND 
ENGINEERS, 


201, UPPER THAMES STREET, 
LONDON, E.0. 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


LAMP PILLARS, 
GAS LAMPS, 


FOUNTAINS, GATES, 


RAILING, ETC. 


Hither Plain or Bronzed, in the 
Highest Style of Art. 


HOT-WATER AND GAS 
ENGINEERS. 


Sole I of BARBEZAT’S 
FRENCH IRONWORK, and _Pub- 
lishers of French and English Books 
of Design, 2 vols, Price 25s. 








7, 
— 


TIMBER MERCHANTS.—THAMES 
CONSER VANCY.—The Conservators of the River Thames are 
prepared to receive TENDERS for the SUPPLY of about 9,000 feet, 
cube, of ENGLISH ELM SUANTLINGS.—Particulars may be bad at 
the Office of the Conscrvators, No, 4i, rrr Tower hilt. 
crdes, 
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Burnley, February 13th, 1871. 





TZ WELLS CEMETERY. — 


To ARCHITECTS and LANDSCAPE GARDENERS. — The 

Tunbridge Wells Burial Board Committre are destrous of obtaining 
PLANS, ELEVATIONS, ye ba SPECIFICATIONS, and ESTI- 
MATES for the erection of TWO ENTRANCE-LODGES, with Gate- 
ways, Boundary Walls, and two Chspels, for the above C-me tery, in 
accordance the law. The amount for the erection of the whole 
not to exceed 2,0002.; the bulk to be built with the native sand- 


and Five Guineas fer the next approved The Committee are 
of receiving Plans, 

Laying ent, Levelling, Planting the above Cemetery, 

which consists of twenty mang Ay open forest land, gravelly so'l. Five 

Guineas will be given for set of plans, &c, |» provided 

Landscape nee en ployed, and Two and « Half 

for the next Sead under ‘motion, to mr of whom block 


PRACTICAL WORKS on SCIENOE, the 


USEFUL ABTS, &e. 


BRANDE’S DICTIONARY of SCIENCE, as 
TURE, and ART. Fourth Edition, re-constructed and extended 


Bis R IE E Fr "CHAPTERS “om BRITISH 

ne Sone Di Page and Principles of Gothie Roofs. 
Sedona nasa Sonat yet 
London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & 





Gadiie utantty, Geese ecteewend Gn Gen aaendie a 
COX, M.A. ; assisted by numerous contributors, 3 vols, 8vo 
price 63s. 


URE’S DICTIONARY of ARTS, MANUFACTURES, 
and MINES ; containing a clear Expesition of their Princiyles and 
Practice. Sixth Edition, re-written and enlarged by ROBERT 
HUNT, F.B.S. assisted by »mmerous contributors. With above 
2,000 Woodeuts, 8 vols. Svo. i, 14s. 64. 


MANUAL of PRACTICAL ASSAYING. By JOHN 
MITCHELL, F.C.8. Third Edition, in which are incorporated all 
the late important discoveries in Assayirg made in this country and 
abroad. *Edited, and for the most part, re-written by W. CROOKES, 
F.B.3, 8vo. wih 188 Wo dcuts, 28s. 


ELEMENTS of CHEMISTRY, THEOR&TICAL and 
PRACTICAL, By WILLIAM ALLEN MILLER, F.B.S. late Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry, King’s Col'ege, London. Fourth Edition, 
th ghly revised. 3 vols. 8vo. price 32. 





ROAD CON TRACTORS, CARTERS, 
SCAVENGERS, and the Vestry of the Parish of 
Limbeth hereby give notice that they are —— of CONTRACT- 
ING for the ee of MEN, HORSES, » and CARTS for Watering 
the Roads and Cartage of Materials in the several wards of the 
fear er by day «ork ; also for taking up and 
d other refuse collected from the and gullies ; also for the 


DICTIONARY of CHEMISTRY snd the ALLIED 
BRANCHES of OTHER SCIENCES. By HENRY WAITS, F.R.8. 
Editor of the Journa | of the Chemical Society, assisted by eminent 
Scientific and Practical Chem sts. 5 vols. 8vo. price 71. 33, 


PRINCIPLES of MECHANISM.—Designed for the 
use of Student: in the U niversities, and for Enzineering Students 
lly. By ROBERT WILLIS, M.A. F.R.S. Jacksonian Pro- 





reed 
ttee, mast be delivered at 


the Vestry-hall a oe then THREE o’clock on FRIDAY, 24th 
FEBRUARY next. The Vestry do not bind themselves to 
the lowest or amy Tender, — 


THOMAS ROFFEY, Clerk to the V: - 
Vestiy-hall, Kennington-green, Feb. 9th, 1871. — 


Sencee in the University of Cambridge. New and enlarged Edition ; 
with 374 Figures engraved on Wood. 8vo. price 18s, 


A TREATISE on the STEAM ENGINE, in its various 
Applications to Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, Railways, and 
Agriculture. By JOHN BOURNE, C.E. Eighth Edition; with Por- 





Te CONTRACTORS, CARMEN, and 


beng pang Vestry of the Parish of Lambeth ret giv 
are desirous of & 


notice that a = a ACTING for SLOPPIN: 
and CLEANSING WORK to be done @ the ensuing year, com- 
meneing March 25th next, 25th, 1872. Forms of 


Tender and ara o the work may be obtained upon applica- 
tion to Mr. om M'INTOSH, Surveyor, at the Vestry-hall, —_ 

al y day after THURSDAY, 16th instant, between th: 
hours of TWELVE anu TWO o'clock. Sealed Tenders, ‘endorsed pow 

Commi mast be delivered at 
THREE co on FRIDAY, 24th 
FEBRUARY next. The "Vestry ba not bind themselves to acospt 
the lowest or any Tender. — By orde: 

an kOFFEY, —_— _— Vestry. 
Vestry-hall, Keonington-green, 9th, 187 


UPPLY of GRANITE, Broken Guernsey 

Fiints, Fine and Rough Grave’, Paving Materials, &c.—The 

ee eee hereby give notice, that they are 

desirous of CONTRACTING for the SUPPLY of MATHRIALS during 

ibe ensuing year, commencing March 25, 1871, March ~~ 
with jane of Tenders 


q and particulars, 
may be obtai: ed upon to HUGH M’'INTOSH, Sar. 
veyor, at the Vestry-hall, any day after THURS. 
DaY, 16th inet, between the hours of BLVE and TWO o'clock. 


Sealed Tenders, en’orsed and directed to the General Parpo es Com- 
mittee, must be delivered at the V: -hall joe later thee THREE 
o'clock on Bday meen 24th inet. The do not biad themselves 
to 








BRICKMAKERS, DUST-CON- 


ee oe Se ee 
Lambeth hereby g've notice that they are desirous of contrac ing 
for the lee ge ee = REMOVAL of DUST, &. Pree ape houses, 
yards, courta, m and other places during the ensuing year, com- 
mencing on 25th March, 1871, — os 25th March, 1872. Speei- 
fication and particulars, together with form of Tender, may be 


obtai: ed upon fee wer wes Mr. re et - ettire at 
the Vestry- — = after THURSDAY, the 
16th inst. bev hears of. 4 Waves and TWO. 

Tenders, cubated 4 eda éteeted to Com mittee, 


th 
eae on one of the printed forms, to be had on application, 
Dor unless it contains a Bauk of England note for 201, as evidence 
the same is made bond which will be returned to each 











THOMAS , Clerk to the Vestry. 
Vestry-ball, Kennington-green, 9th Febsuary, 1871. 
O BRI DUST CONTRAC- 
TORS, Others —The Vestry of the Parish of deev, 
urrey, here give notice that they are desirous of CONTRACT. 


with form of T 


obtained on estry 
Offices, Maltby-street, 1 between TEN avi TWELVE. Tenders 
must be delivered at before FOUR 


aforesaid 
peo FRIDAY, the 24th F UARY inst. The Ves'ry do’ 


themseives to accept the lowest or Tender, 
BO Wi KINSON, Clerk. 


BUILDERS.—ROYAL COMMISSION 
desirous 





to TENDER for ER of BUILDINGS on Wands- 
orth Common, with the pre- 
B architect, Mr. H, SAXON SNELL, of 22, Southampton 
‘uildings, W.C, are requested to rend their fon a frm 
Which may be of the Architect), the description ani 
Cost of one or more erected by them, and the names of the 
parties for and under whom such were executed. The 
‘rms, when filed, are to be addressed to W. H. MUUFORD, Bq. 
cacretary, and delivered at his Office, No. 19, New-street, Spricg 


< the biils -renittins by the Architect. a 
Tender accepted witl be required to provide good 
cent Bptoved sureties, who will be bound in « sum equel to 30 
poe Gf Ithe amount of the contract for the execution of t 
cme, The lowest or any Tender ag amar ig 
_Februsry 16th, 1 bruary 16th, 1871. W, H. MUGFORD, y. 





yibing to Tender for the same must send in their tion to 
uk Ww. ST&PHENS, Architect, 87, We treet, Bd , On OF 
inst, Tenders to bedelivered to the Rev, THOMAS 


trait, 37 Plates, and 546 Wood Engravings. 4to. price 42s, 





BOURNE’S CATECHISM of the STEAM ENGINE, 
in its various Application s to Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, Rail- 
ways, and Agriculture. New Edition, with 89 Woodcuts, Fep. 
8vo. Gs. 


BOURNE’S HANDBOOK of the STEAM-ENGINE; 
containing all the Rules required for the Right Construction ard 
Management of Engines, With 67 Woodeuts. Fep. S8vo. price 9s. 


GANOT’S ELEMENTARY TREATISE on PHYSICS, 
Experimental and Applied, for the use of Colleges and Schcols, 
Translated and edited by F. ATKINSON,'F.C.S, Professor of Pxperi- 
mental Science, Royal Military College, Sandhurst. New Edition ; 
with a Plate and 620 Woodcuts. Post Svo. price 15+, 


SOUND: a Course of Eight Lectures delivered at the 
Royal Institution of Great Britain. By JOHN TYNDALL, LL.D. 
F.RS. New Edition. With Portrait and 169 Woodcuts. Crown 
8vo. price 9s, 


HEAT, a MODE of MOTION. By Professor JOHN 
TYNDALL,'LL D. F.R..8. Fourth Edition ; with Woodcuts, Crown 
8vo. price 10s. 6d, 


PROFESSOR TYNDALL’S ESSAYS on the USE and 
LIMIT of the IMAGINATION in SCIENCE; being the Second 
Edition, with Additions, of his Discourse of the Scientific Use of the 
Imagination. 8vo, 3s. 


NOTES of TWO COURSES of LECTURES on 
ELECTRICAL PHENOMENA acd THEORIES, and on LIGHT’ 
delivered at the Royal Institution. By the same Author. Crown 
8vo. price ls. each Course, sewed, or ls. 61, cloth. 


RESEARCHES on DIAMAGNETISM and MAGNE. 
CRY:TALLIC ACTION ; including the Question of Diamagnetic 
Polarity. By the same Author, With 6 Plates and many woodcuts. | | 


8vo. price 14+. 


FRAGMENTS of SCIENCE for UNSCIENTIFIC 
PEOPLE : a Series of detached Essays, Lectures, and Reviews. By 
Professor JOHN TYNDALL, LL.D. F.B.S. 1 vol. Svo, (Nearly 
reddy.) 


GWILT’S ENCYCLOPADIA of ARCHITECTURE. 
With above 1,600 Eagravings on wood. F.fth Edition, revised and 
enlarged by WYATT PAPWORTH. v0. price 52s, 6d, 


TEXT-BOOKS of SCIENCE. Edited by Professor 
GOODEVE, M.A. ;~ 

INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of INORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY. By WILLIAM ALLEN MILLER, M.D. late Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry in King’s College, London. With 71 Figures on 
Wood, Sma'l 8vo. 3s. 61, 


METALS, their PROPERTIES and TREATMENT, 
By CHARLES LOUDON BLOXAM, Professor of Chemistry in 
King’s College, London, With 105 Figures on Wood. Smali 8vo, 
price 3. 64. 


The ELEMENTS of MECHANISM. Designed for 
Students of Applied Mecanica. By T. M. GOODEVE, M.A. Lecturer 
on Applied Mechanics at the Royal School of Mines. With 257 
Figures on Wood. Small Svo, price 3s. 6d. 





The ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA and TRIGONO- 
METRY. By the Rev. WILLIAM, NATHANIEL GRIFFIN, B.D. 
some time Fellow of 8t. John’s College, Cambridge. Small 8vo, 


3s, 6d. 





came in BOOKKEEPING.— 

ILDERB apd Others desiring a really good system, can 

BUILDERS? BOOKS, DOUBLE 

offered in * Builder,” 

ado by many large firms. Also a 

t by Single Entry, suitable for smal! builders — 
Address, E. A. 4, 8t, George’s-road, Regent's Park, Loudon. 


Fifth Edition, revised, wi 


QMORY CHIMNEYS : . thele gy and 


ention. 
By FREDERICR EDWARDS, Jun. 
“We cordially tt t to texwh a few 
and too often ee The great charm of the treatise 
in ite conciseness ane om oe — Building News. 


OUR DOMESTIC” Fini PLACES, New Edition, 
with 149 Illustrations, 

The VENTILATION of DWELLING-HOUSES, 
and the Utilisation of or tg Heat from open Fire-places, With 107 
Illustrations, price 10s 

The EXTRAVAGANT USE of FUEL in COOKING 
OPERATIONS, with 47 Illustrations, price 5s, 

London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. Paternoster-row. 











Third Edition, complete in One Volume, price 1 


HE PRACTICAL DRAUGHTSMAN’ s 
BOOK of INDUSTRIAL DESIGN; famine a complete 
Course of Mechanical Bogineering, and Architectural Drawing ; 
with Selections from, and Examples of, the most useful and 
generally employed Mechanism of the day. 
By WILLIAM JOHNSON, Assoc. Inst. C.B. 
Formerly Editor of the “” Practical Mechanic's Journal.” 
This bans. — 106 oo pages - Plate Evgravings, about 
jeuts, an 10 pages of Letterpress, 
GENEKAL CONTENTS, 
Drawing Instruments ; Linear Drawing’; the pee of Projec 
tions ; on Colouring Drawings ; the I 
Surfaces, with Neeflantions 3 the Study a Construction of 
Toothed Gear; Elementary Principles of Shadows ; Application of 
Shadows to ged Gear ; pe Cutting and Shaping of Masonry ; 
the Study M ing; Oblique Prejections ; 
Parallel acer i, Projection ; True Perspective ; 
Architectural Drawing ; Senge of Finished Drawings of 
Machines, with Description 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, & DYER. 











In One Volume, crown Svo. price 6+. cloth, 


EWTNER’S COMPREHENSIVE 


SPECIFIER : a Guide to the Practical Sperification of every 
kind of Building-Artificers’ Work ; with Forms of Building Con- 
| ditions and Agreements, an Appendix, Foot Notes, and Copious 


Fdited by WILLIAM YOUNG, Architect. 

r. Pewtner’s work will prove of good service to the architec- 
én pbaroney te the builder or capitalist, and to the pract sing 
architect ; inasmucn as it gives directions reepecting the prepara- 
tion of detsiled workicg drawings, as to the secure wording of per- 
fect specifications, suyp!ying valusble means of reference for all the 
daily purposes of architectural life.”— The Architect. 

London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & OO. Paternoster-row. 








Royal 8vo. pp. 398, price 7s. 6d. Third Edition. — 

HE PATENTEE’'S MANUAL ; being a 

Treatise on the Law and Practice of Letters Patent, especially 
imtended for the use of Patentees and Iaventors. 
By JAMES JOHNSON, Barrister-at-Law ; and J. HENRY 
JOHNSON, Assoc. Inst. C.K. Solicitor and Patent Age nt. 
The call for # Third Edition of this work is conclusive proof that 
it satisfies a wart on the part of P: and ,to whom a 
plain statement of the law bearing upon the subject of Letters 
Patent for Inventions is obviously a matter of great importance, 
Whilst the exposition of statues and judicial decisions is expressed 
in plaia and popular langaage, no sacrifice has been made of legal 
accuracy, and it will be found that the work contains a concise but 
ample and atrictly correct enunciation of the law, with an exami 
nation of the decided cases to the latest date. 
Lendon : LONGMANS, Paternoster-row. 








ust Pablished, Price 2 


HE ESSENTIALS of PLANE and SOLID 
GEOMETRY, as taught in France and Germany, with Shorter 

Demonstrations than in Euclid ; adapted for Studeats preparing for 

naa Cadets in Naval and Military Schools, Technical 
Cc 

By J. R. MORELL, formerly one of Her Majesty's Inspectors 


of Schocls, 
GRIFFITH & FARRAN, corner of St. Paul’s Charehy sri. 





IGN WRITING and GLASS EMBOSS- 


ING: a er P| tenet Tilustrvted Manual of the Art. 
AMES CALLINGHAM. 


: SIMPKIN, wansuatt. & CO. Stationers’-hall-court ; 
and BRODIE & MIDDLETON, Artists’ Colourmen, 79, Long Acre, 








This day is published, thoroughly revised, improved, and enlarged 
the seventh edition, crown 8v0,. cloth, price 16s. 


IVIL ENGINEERING: comprising 
Surveys, Earthworks, Foundations, Masonry, 

| ener manele, Boads, Railways, Canals, Rivers, , Water- 

works, — , &c. With numerous Tables and Lilustrations. 

By Profesor w. J. MACQUORN RANKINK, Civil Bogineer, LL.D. 
Trinity ag Dab. F.K.S.S. Lond, and Edin. F.R.5.8.4.¢ Regius 
Professor of vil Kogineering and Mechanics in the University 

of Glasgow, = &e. &c 

in merit every existing work of the kind...... As 

a nape it is unrivalied. The book is an hononr te the author.”— 

te the work before us Professor Rankine has esta)lished for 

himselfa yet higher aan © to the gratitade cf staden's. "— Mechanics’ 


| Magazine, 


~Suprites a want that has long been felt by the rising generation 
of rege eee Herald. 
same Author. uniform with the above. 
1, MACHINERY and MILL WORK. Illustrated with 
nearly 200 woodcuts, | Ping 6a. 
ioe 


me 


a > 





x! (APPLIED MECHANICS, With numerous Illus- 
Fifth come. aan am, a. 

Cannot fail to text book.”—Mining Journal, 

3. THE STEAM. NGINE, and other Prime Movers. 

With numerous Tables and Illustrations, Fifth Edition. Price 


14 OSRFUL RULES and TABLES. Second Edition. 


9s. 
* A necessity of 
London : cnaauss di Gurren 1 Co. 10, 8 Stationers’ Hall-court. * 











ROBERT BRODIE MATHER, 
Architect and Surveyor, 35, Wigmore-street, Cave ndish 
square, W. P 8 BCIFICA- 
TIONS, and PERSPECTIVES = the Profession at strictly mederate 
made as above, and Mr. M. will attend to any commissions with 
sere despatch. 





BUILDERS, DECORATO 


ARTNERSHIP, or SHARK it in a BUSI- 
ragga ee 


business 
QUAMEITY CLERK, with or without s view | to above. Is « 








London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. Paterncster-r w. 








Address, 933, Office of “ The Builder.” 


ate 
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THE BUILDER. 


[ Fee. 18, 1871. 





RITICAL and RESPONSIBLE DUTIES 

J UNDERTAKEN for'the PROFFPSSION, or advised upon, by ap 

experiepced avd practical ARCHIT&CT, SURVEYOR, and 

VALUER, who has also qualified for District Basiness under the 

Metropolitan Board of Works —Address, CORBEL, 9, King-street, 
St. James, 8.W. 


ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, 
AUCTIONFERS, &c. — SPECIFICATIONS, ESTIMATES, 
INVENTORIE#, CATALOGUES, and every description of docu- 
ment, neatly and y ied, at 14 per fulio of seventy-two 
words. Plans and drawings of all kinds copied, reduced, or 








\WERS, RS. 
ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, as WHEEL- 


WRIGHT. Would make him elf ly useful. Good 
references —Address, B. 8, West Pembroke- , Kensingto:, W. 


WANTED, by the Advertiser, a RE-EN- 

GAGEMENT as CLERK of WORKS, or GENERAL AS- 
SISTANT toa Bailder or Surveyor, A ti d to book 
measuring, estimating. and superintending workmen. Fair 
draughtsman. Aged 29 Good references. Just finishing a job 
under a Londen architect.—Addrees, H. W. C. 21, St. Leonard’s- 
terrace, Chelsea, 8. W. 











larg on terms, by FRY & SON, Law Btati 
Lithographers, and Printers, 13 and 14, South-square, Gray’s-inn, 
N.B. When more than four copies required, a iderab! 
reduction allowed if lithographed. 











PPOINTMENT of TOWN SUR- 


VEYOR.—The Improvement Com missioners of Weet Hartle- 
pool, in the county of Durham, are desirous to APPOINT a com- 
petent person to undertake the general datie: of TOWN SUR- 
VEYOR, and also to act as one of their Inspectors of Nuirances, 
&c. The ralary will be 150/. per annum. C nvassing ary of the 
commissioners, either directly or indirsc'ly, will be regarded as an 


absolute disqualification for the appointment. All applications, | 


accompaanied by recent testimorials, and stating age of candidates, 
and other particulars, must be sent to my Office, on or before 
MONDAY, the 27th FEBRUARY instant, at SIX p.m —By order, 
WM. WIBRUNTON, Cierk to the Commissioners, 
February 14, 1871. 


OROUGH of IPSWICH.—The Local 


Board are desirous of receiving APPLICATIONS tor the Office 
of SURVEYOR and for the Office of INSPECTOR of NUISANCES. 
The Surveyor wil! also be required to do such surveying business as 
may be necersary with \espect to the property of the Corporation of 
Ipswich. The Inspector of Nuisances will also have to act as 





Assistant to the Surveyor, and to perform the duties of Fieshwarden . | 
The salary of the Surveyor will be 2007. a year. The sal.ry of the | \ ANTED 
{ ’ 


Inspector of Nuisances will be 1007, a year. Each officer will be re- | 
quired to devote his whole time to hie duties; to reside within a | 
convenient distance from one of the effices of the Local Board; and 
will be subject to removal on three months’ notice. No person will 
be considered eligible whose age is more than 55.—Any/ further iv- 
formation required may be obtained at the Office of the Local Board 
in Princes-street, where all applications, accompanied by testi- | 
monials, are to be sent, on or before WEDNESDAY, the 22ad day of | 
FEBRUARY inst. } 
Ipswich, 9th February, 1871. | 


MERTHYR TYDFIL LocaL BOARD 


J of HEALTH.—SEWAGE IRRIGATION.—WANTED, the 
SERVICES of a FOREMAN AGRICULTURAL LABOURER, who 
has had experience in Sewage Farming, to Superintend the Cu!- 
tivation and Sowing of the Sewage Farms of this Board, Applica- 
tions, stating age and wages required, with testimonials, to be | 
delivered at my Office, on or before TURSCAY, the 2i+t inst. j 

THOMAS WILLIAMS, Clerk to the Board. 
Mertbyr Tydfil, 3rd February, 1471. 











PUBLIC BATHS and WASH-HOUSES. | 


WANTED, ty the Commissioners for Pubiic Baths and Wash- 
houser, of St. George, Hanover-equare, a SUPERINTENDENT and | 
MATRON for their Estabishment, Buckingham Palscr-road, 
Pimlico. A man and his wife, without eucum*erance, will bs pre- 
ferred, both «f whom must be fully competent to keep accounts. 
Applications to be made in their own handwriting, stating their 
ages and present employment, and addressed to Mr. W. H. 
BANISTER, endorred “Applications for Superintendent and 
Matron, together with their ;recommendations and testimonials, at 
the Board-room, Mount street, Grosv nor-square, not later} than 
WEDNESDAY, the 22ud FEBRUARY, 1871. Information of the 
duties and salaries to be had from the Superintendent, at Davies- 
street Establishment, between the hours of TWO'and FIVE o'clock 
in the afternoon.— By order, 

W. H. BANISTER, Clerx to the Commissi 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 

FOREMAN of MASONS, in Town or country. Good refer- 

ences.—Address, A. B. 8 8°. James-terrace, Caledonian-road, King’s 
Cross, London, N.E. 


__ 70 DESIGNERS OF ART METAL WorK. 

ANTED, a good DRAUGHTSMAN, 
Silver Work in the Gothic sty Cor nse, Bense, and 
ARDSON, SLADE, & OO. 18, Brownlow-street, Holborn, W.O, 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
CLERK of 


WORKS or OUT-DOOR FOREMAN 4 
references —A » Kenil 








practics] Man. Adress, J, H. 10, * 
terrace, Notting-hill, 
TO BUILDERS / ND OTRE&. 
ANTED, by a_ thoroughl ‘practical 
NT. carried 


GENERAL FO AN,a RE-ENGAGE: 
ont extensive works in London for eminent bu 
references can be bad from last 

office, Lower Sydenham. 


tiding firms. Good 
employers.— Address, ¥. Z. Post. 





TO CONTRACTORS ;AND BUI“DFRS. 
WANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, as 


YARD FOREMAN, cr Clerk and Timekeeper, Several 
years’ experience with London firms in the yard and on large 
| country jobs. Good references.—Addiess, B. 7, Upper Carlisle- 
| street, Mada-hill, N.W. 








jy ANTED.—If this should meet the eye of 
| SAMUB| RANVELL, Carpenter, late of Clare, iv Suffolk, 
| he is requested to communicate with WILLIAM PERRY, 31, Broke - 
| roa*, Queen’s-road, Dalston, Londen, 


} 

\ ANTED, by a Married Man of expe- 
rience, a SITUATION as PAPERHANGER and DsCo- 

| RATOR, in either Town or country. Has no objection to fill 

up bis time at painting.—Address, A. B. 9, Albert-strvet, Padding- 





TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEVORS. 
\ V ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by 
a first-class GENERAL ASSISTANT. Aged 26. Term; 
moderate,— Address, 1, Dunlace-roa4, Lower Clapton. 2 


TO BUILDERS. 
\ ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by a Young 
Mun, aged 20, as IMPROVER at the CARPENTERING and 
JOINERY, in town or country. Wages not so much the ; object as 
constant employment,—Addres’, A. B. care of Mr. Peters, | High- 
street, Sutton, surrey. 


TO ARCHITE°TS AND SURVEYORS. 


W ANTED, by an efficient ASSISTANT, a 
RE-ENGAGEMENT. Can prepare fair, working, and detail 

drawings ; aJso assist in taking out quanctiti rms mod _ 

Addrevs, ZETA, Post-office, Allason-terrace, Courch-street, W. 














ton-green. 


TO BUILDERS, DECORATORS, AND OTHERS, 

by a respectable Young Man, 
aged 28, a SITUATION as CLERK. Good penman and 

eccountant. First-class reference from preseat employsr.—Address, 

A. G. Post-office, Busingstoke. 


TO BUILDERS, &e. 
\ ANTED, by a diligent FOREMAN of 
CARPENTERS and JOINERS, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, or to 
Take Charge ef a Job. Town or country, Well understands draw- 
ings and setting-out of work, and management of mep. Has had 
good experience in Gothic work, stairs, &c, Aged 34 Good refer- 
ences.— Address, J. W. C. Post-office, Harrow-road, W. 








TO BUILDERS AND SHOP-FITTERS. 


\ ANTED, by a thoroughly practical Man, 

who is just c mpleting a largs job at the |West-end, a 
quantity of JOINERS’ WORK by Contract. First-clas; te timonia's 
from present and previous employers. The preseat work can be 


| inspected —Address, A. B 127, Marylebone road. 





TO BUILDER: 


a. 
WANTED, a SITUATION, as 
IMPROVER, by a Young Man from the coun‘ry, aged 19. 
Hes been three years at the trade. Good character from last em- 
ployer, if required. Wages not such an object as a rermaneacy or 
improvement.— Address, J. P. 2, Wi'cox-road, Spring-place, South 
Lambeth. : 
’ 
\ ANTED,a SITUATION as BUILDER'S 
MANAGER or SUPERINTENDENT of WORK+. General 
knowledge of every branch of the bu-iness, measu:iog, estimatiax, 
and drawiog. mapping, land surveying, and levelling. No obje>tion 
to conduct a contract abroad, First-class references. —Adiress, A. H. 
50, All Baints-road, Westbourne Park, W. 





t 
February 13th, 1871. 


W INDSOR LOCAL BOARD of HEALTH. 


The Windror L-cal Board of Health contemplate the 
APPOINTMENT of a SURV&YOR and INSPECTOR of NUISANCES 
under the Pab:ice Health and Local Government Acts for their Dis- 
trict. The salary to be given is 1401. per annum. Applics'ions in 
writing, stating age, and accompanied by testimonials, must befsent 
to me, under sealed cover, on or before the 2lst inst. A schedule of 
the duties can be seen at my Office, 7, Sheet-street, Windsor. 

CHAS. THOS. PHILLI 8, Clerk to the Byard 








TO PLASTEBERS. 
WaANTED, a good PLASTERER, well up 
in decorative work and first-rats hand at laying tesselatcd 
tile. None need apply that cannot supply reference for efficiency 
and sobriety ; abstainer preferred.—Address, stating}age and wages 
required, 999, Office of ** The Builder.” 


WANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 
TION as WORKING FOREMAN of PAINTERS. Good 
testimonials. —Adiress, A. D. 9, Mount Pleasant, W.C. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


\ ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 

CLERK of WORK3 or GENERAL FOREMAN, in town or 
country. Carpenter by trade. Aged 50. Good reference —W. J. 
17, Munster-street, Regent’s-park, N. 


TO BRICK, TILE, AND PIPE MANUFACTURERS. 
ANTED, by an experienced Man, a 

SITUATION, to Dig, Make, Set, and Burn Red Bricks or 
Clamps, &+. Scotch or Close Kilns, at per thousand; or to Super- 
intend. Good reference can be given.—Address, A. B, Post-office, 
Larkhall-lane, Clapham, Surrey. 











JV ANTED, a good PLUMBER for the 


country, with knowledge of lead-light glazing, painting. &c. 
Apply to A. B. Messrs, Chnck, Lockett, & Co. 10, Norton Folgates N.E. 


WANTED, a good PLUMBER. One 


ured to gasfitting and hot-water work preferred. —Address, 
—_e and stating wages required, to A. Post-office, 


\ ANTED, a first-class ARCH I- 


TECTURAL ASSISTANT, thoroughly acquainted with the 
true principles of Gothic architecture. Mast b> a goo! drauzhts- 
—_ — : ——— ba a —— put of his profesiou.— 

¥, by letter, r GIN, 9, » 
Seely, : Wag 9, Holden-terrace, Gros 


ANTED, an experienced FOREMAN in 
al TIMBER Y — 2, wil ! - 
eulars, by letter ouly, W. M. 195, Shoreditch,” Ve fall perth 











TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS . . 
j ANTED, by an efficient BUILDER'S 

ASSISTANT, * SITUATION. Can prepare plain drawings 
and specifications, measure, and estimate. Is accustomed to out- 
door superintendence, and acquainted with office routine,— Addres?, 
J. B. 32, College-piace, King’s-roa4, Chelsea, 8. W. 


TO BUILDERS AND HOUSE AGENTS. 


WANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 
TION as PLUMBER, PAINTER, and GLAZIER, Under- 
stands general house repairs. Can do plastering and papering.— 
Address, A. B. 2, King Henry’s-walk, Ball's Pond road, 


TO PLUMBERS, PAINTERS, LANDLORDS, &c. 


W ANTED, within eight miles of London, 

by a handy Man, a SIT ATION in a General Jobbing 
Shop, or to do the Work and take the Managem*nt of Gentiem sn’ 5 
House Property. Can do p'ambing, writing, &. Huw a@ thorough 
know’ edge of ali the b:ances. Estm .te if required. —Address, B. A, 
454, Hardinge-street, Commercial rad, E. 











‘0 BUILDERS. 


T 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
ERAL FOREMAN, in T. try (Carpente’ 
trade}. Aged 47. Good refesences.— Address, ? Ww. °. mead 
gardens, Regent's Park, 


W ANTED, a SITUATION, as SAW 
ENER SAWYER, b; , — 
KE. 8. 21, Great Quabeoatenst, Ssemddumee ein Oe a ian 
TO BUILDEKS. 


WANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 


TION, in a JOIN&R’S SHOP.—Add: . 23, Edmand- 
terrace, Notting-hiil. ee en rae 








W ANIED, « SITUATION, as 


PLUMBER. Either in town or country.—Apply to J. W. 
No. 12, Pembroke-road, Kilburn. 


\ JANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 


GEN®RAL FOREMAN. ter. Good references.— 
Address, 8, A. 49 Westmoreland-place, City-road. 


TO ARCHITE&C!S, &c, 
ANTED, 








a RE - ENGAGEMENT, 
temporary or otherwise. Is a good designer in both Gothic 
and Italian, also a good perspective dranughtsmwm and colourist. 
Good references. Salary moderate,—Address, F. A. 83, Albert- 
street, Mornington-crescent, N.W. 








TO PLUMBERS, BUILDERS, &c. 


W ANTED, by an experienced PLUMBER, 
J » LEAD and SASH GLAZIER, and . 
ber tone an my a gt or JOB, Eight years’ wanatinie Gao 

e er. — "4 _ - 
aa P ee ay 1, care of Mr. Garness, 30, Heygate 





TO MEDIZVAL IRON WORKERS, 


WANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 


(TION as WORKING FOREMAN. Has had eighteen ears’ 
experience in the trade, and a thorough knowledge of cocking ant 
ae. bgteey hee wing ne. aud also a thorough know- 

e of lea mg. tel references.— Apply, AAV 
Post-office, Icknieid street, Birmingham. cape aecoytyantter 


TO RAILWAY AND TKLEGRaPH CO aPANIé3, 


AN TED, by a Practical CARPENTER, 
0. Rand DRAUGHTSMAN, an ENGAGEME 

FOREMAN, or CLERK of WORKs, in Town pepe haag who ~t bn 

stands lsyivg down plans for portable and other erections, and 





TO SURVEYORS, CLERKS OF WORKS, AND OTHERS, 


\ ANTED, a YOUNG MAN, of good 


education and genera! inte.ligence, to ASSIST in the Office 
of an Estate Agent, Auctioneer, and Accountant, in a healthy and 
improving watering-place iu the South-west. He must be compe- 
tent to superintend bu ldings, accurately take ground-plans, and 
quickiy trace drawings, Must write a good hand, and be familiar 


TO DECORATORS, BUILDERS, &c. 
\ 7ANTED, by an experienced ARTIST 
and practical DRAUGHTSMAN. an ENGAGEMENT to 
Superintend or Assist in carrying out a Jub. and 
— shown.— Apply, by letter, te ALPHA, No. 219, Post-office, 
ty-road, 


WANTED, by a 
Map, a Carpenter by trade, a RB 

GENERAL FORMAN, or to take Oa 

couatry. Good references,—Addres, M. 

28. Upper York-s.reet, Bryanstove-square. 


\ ANTED, by a first-class PAPER- 
HANGER, a SITUATION. Town or country. Or piere- 
prices.—Addres T. J. D. 65, ppel-street, 





th i 

melt, ete! 
fof a Job. Town or 
ELLIOT, Stationer, 





work at moderate 
Chelsea 8.W. 


TO BUILDERS. 
ANTED, a RE ENGAGEMENT, by 
a competent BUILDER'S CLERK. Conversant with alt 
office Guties, qua tities, preparation of e-timites, measuring up 
works, &c, First-class references as to ability, &c.— Address, T. D, B. 
5, Railway-street, Bath. 


\ ANTED, a SITUATION, as CLERK 

and FOREMAN ; or to Manage the Basiness of a Jobbing 
Builder snd Undertaker. Has been in business Steady, weil 
ee of good addr s+. Aged 28. —Address, 23, Office of ‘‘ The 


ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT asCLERK 

of WORKS, or General Foreman, by an experienced Man. 
Can prepare workiog and detail drawings, specifications, &c.— 
Address, X L. 116, Green wood-road, Dalston, &. 


W ANTED, by a Practical Man, STAIRS, 
HANDRAILS, or JOINER’Ss WORF K, by Day or Piece ; quick 
at setting out work from plaus or rough sketches, Country pre- 
ferre’.— Address, B. B 236, Portobello-road, Keasington-park, W. 


To ARCHITECTS, : z 
ANTED, a CLERKSHIP, with a view 
to a Partnership, or ultimate successicn, in or near London, 
by an Architect, aged 23, the son of a clergyman. Has managed 4 
good proviocial practice for three years, and has & good connexion 
Address, A. RB. IL. B. A. Post office, Exeter. 


TO BUILDERS AND DECORATORS, 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
MANAGING FOREMAN of PAINTERS -nd DECORATORS, 
or as Working F Can do graining avd writing, if re ,uired. 
Good references. Aged 38.—Address, B. YOUNG, 186, Vauxhall 
Bridge road, Fimlico. 


10 BUILDERS, IRON-MERCHANIS, &c. 


|ANTED, a SITUATION, as HOT- 
WATER, Bteam-Cooking, Bata, and Hot-air Apparatus 
FITTER of any description, Labour oaly, Piecework or day work. 
With tools or without. First-class — = Terms — 
wo PS uding brick . 
nec-street, Clerkenwell. 





























Well up in ctose and other 
required.—E. 17, Cobourg-street, 


ANTED, by a respectable Young Man, a 

permanent SITUATION, as PLUMBES&, GLAZIER, and 
PAINTER, Can write, if required. Good refeieace,—Address, 
J.M.L Mr. Lawrence, Florist, ac. Rochester, Kent. 


TO CIViL ENGINBERS, CONTsACTORS, AND OTHERS. 
ANTED, by a Young Man, an 
ENGAGEMENT, with an Bogineer or Contractor. He 

can survey, take levels, draw pians, aud assist on evgineering works 

general)y,—Address, C, G. Post-office, Wobura, Beda. 


ANTED, a respectable LAD, about 16 or 

17, as an APPRENTICE toa PLUMBE&K, PAINTER, ani 
GLAZIER. One who has been at the trate before will be preferred . 
4pply to Mc. STORR, 9, Dake-street, 8:. J «men's, 














TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILVERS. . 
ANTED, by a thoroughly ’ practical Man, 
a RE-ENGAGE MENT as CLERK of RKS or GENERAL 
MANAGING FOREMAN, Competent to prepare ant 
detail drawings, measure up work, take out quantities, esti- 
mate,— Address, A. W. 8, Eoenezer-place, Nurth-va!, Faiham. 





TO MASTER BUILDERS AND PLUMBER*. 
W ANTED, by a Young Man, a Con- 
stant SITUATION as PLUMBER, or ou a JOB, Can do 
painting and glazing. Would make himself geserslly usefal.—Ad- 
dress, L. G. No. 55, Brindley-street, Harrow-road, Paddingtoa. 





TO BUILDERS, SURVEYORS, AND OTHERS. . 
ANTED, a SITUATION, by a practical 


BUILDER'S CLERK. Aged 26. Well acquainted with 





with accounts. Salary not less than 801.—App y, giving particu! 
and copies of testimonials, aud stating salary expected, to A. B. 6, 
Upper Bond-street, Weymouth. 





TO CARPENTERS, JOINERS, &c. 
\ ANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 
TION as IMPKOVER. Would require but a moderate 
salary.—Address, ALEX, 34, Upper Carlisle-street, Eds ware-road, W. 





TO PLUMBERS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 


L 
WANTED, 8 SITUATION as PLUMBER. 


Thoroughly derst: al of the trade 








working drawings.—For refere’ 
of The Builder.” ee ee 


| the ° 
Town or country.—Address, PLUMBER, 16, Weulock-road, City - 


ities, prime cost, and keeping accounts.—Address, A. B, 10, 
Grove-place, Brompton, 8. W. 








TO BUILDERS, MASTER PAINTERS, DECORATORS, AND 


OTHERS. 
ANTED, constant EMPLOYMENT, as 
pA go baci Sa PAINTER, “ le og — 
€ a pecimen graini: seen app! . > 
Wilmet-street, ph coronene wee, ™ =~ 





TO ARCHITECTS 
ANTED, » PERMANENT ENGAGE- 


MENT by an ASSISTANT. First-class references. 





salary.—Address, P, 65, Philpot-street, EB. 
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